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YOU SHOULD KNOW THIS ABOUT BOOK CLOTHS 


Here 
MIRACLES 
are pertormed! 





HE miracle of spinning by 
modern machinery is essentially the same as that of the old spinning wheel 
—but amplified and refined a thousandfold. 


Lapped bundles of flat cotton are fed into the machine shown above. It 


comes out in the form of carefully combed, long “slivers.” 


If you can imagine a fleecy, diaphanous cloud, so thin that you can see 
through it, condensing itself into a long rope, you have a picture of what 
this machine accomplishes, 


From then on, the “sliver” is spun and twisted, spun and twisted, until it 
comes out at length a firm, perfect thread. “Lapping,” “carding,” “shub- 
bing.” “roving,” are the strange names of some of these wonderful pro- 
cesses. But the point of interest to book manufacturers is that Interlaken 
performs all of these operations under its own roof and supervision, insur- 
ing the finest quality of book cloth and the greatest protection to the book. 


Interlaken Book Cloth 


anufactured by 


7 _ENTERLAKEN MULLS 


Turxs Heao Bue, Paovicence, R. I ow 18 THoMas oae NEw York, N. Y. 
Interlaken’s “‘Bale-to-Book’? Method Protects the Book—and the Publisher! I 
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Published—Semi-monthly, September to June inclusive; Monthly in July and August—at 62 
West 45th Street, New York. Entered as and gi ass matter June 18, 1879, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. $5 a year: 25c. a copy. Copyright, 1929. 
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Selected STOKES Books for the Librarian’s List | 
AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS | 
TO ENGLAND, 1785-1928 | 

By BECKLES WILLSON | 

| Brilliant character sketches of our thirty-eight envoys to England. The author was accorded | 








the unprecedented privilege of consulting t} 
patches, and the result is a fascinating record, with much new material. 


OUR CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION 


Science and the Machine are Recon- 


structing Modern Life 


I low 


By JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., Ph.D. 
Professor John Dewey says: “I do not know 
when I have been so mentally excited as in 
reading this book. . . It is the most penetrating 
exposition of the present situation of the \West 
ern World that I know of; it forth the 
existing conditions in their causes and sweep of 
movement. . . . Extraordinary scholarship 
marks the book... ease... the power of 
centering to a unified picture the variety of di- 
verse streams that have entered into making our 
existing civilization.” March 25. $3.00 


sets 


ALTAI HIMALAYA 
By NICHOLAS ROERICH 


Nicholas Roerich—world renowned Russian 
artist-philosopher—writes a travel diary of hits 
journeys through the mystical lands of India, 
Tibet, Chinese Turkestan and Siberia. He jots 


down each moment of the journey as he lives 
it—and the result is fascinating reading. With 


an introduction by Claude Bragdon. Full 


illustrated, endpaper map. March 25. $5.00 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C, WHITEHEAD 


Wilbur C. Whitehead, 
thority on all matters pertaining to bridge, has 
written a new book that is already the stand 
ard guide to thousands of Contract Bridge 
players. With the entirely new and original 


world famous au 


) 


1 


archives 





and of transcribing confidential des 
, 


L.dustrated $5.00 


LETTERS 
AND LEADERS 
OF MY DAY 
By T. M. HEAGY; Be. 
“Tiger” Tim 
picturesque 


General of the Irish 
years of his 


SIXty 
} 


ri 


Irish stat 
of the corrosive wit 
career rst Gsovernor 
Free State —marshals 
seventy-three. The book ts rich in interest and 
entertainment, pac ked with and lumi at 
Ing comment on some of the most famous per 
Tim's memoirs 


sman 


and stormily 


1 famous 


here 


witts 
“Tiger” 


sonalities of the day 


cannot fail to be controversial and provocative, 
} ai 


just as his career has been. / ull lustrated 
2 vols... $10.00 
AS WE ARE 
By VICTOR DE KUBINY]I 
What do our emotions / dik This is an 
amazing and an exciting book-—reproducinge 


which the artist ac 


The 


chgravinges in 


sixtv-three 


tually tries to paint human emotions 


astonishing power of Victor de Kubinvi'’s svm 
bolic pictures is that they call forth an in 
dividual response To understand them one 
needs only the interpreting nucleus of one’s own 
experience. Mareh 25 $2 50 

OUR NEIGHBOR 

— a 
NICARAGUA 

By FLOYD CRAME!I 
In this colorful and entertainine story. the 
iwthor gives a vivid understanding of th 
Nicaragua of today lle reveals the under 
lying causes of present conditions: and sl} X 


the part America has long plaved in the history 





feature of diagrams of numerous hands, com of the chaotic countrys During a long residence 
pletely analyzed as to bids and play. 5th print in Nicaragua, Mr. Cramer made a compre 

ing. $1.50 hensive study at first-hand *Z 00) 
443 Ath Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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A volume of t 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Through Merrie England 


The Pageantry and Pastimes of the Village and the Town 


he 
The Village Green, Bartholomew Fair, ete. 

Illustrated in F. D. Bedford's best style with 12 colored plates, colored 
tithe and end-papers, i 
foot of each chapter 
G44 inches, full cloth gilt, 


41, ins cloth 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
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By F. L. Stevens 
Illustrated by Francis ID. Bedford 


manners and customs of Old England—May Day Revels, 


and handsome decorative line drawings at the head and 
Jacket and binding design by the Artist. Size Si, x 
Price 82.50 


THE SEAS 


Our Knowledge of Life in the Sea and How It Is Gained 


By 


C. M. Yonge, D.Sc., Ph.D., and F. S. Russell, D.S.C..B.A. 


With 3S4 Illustrations: 167 of which are in full color In pocket size 
Fades : 


gilt, round corners Price 85.00 


THE SEAS sets forth in popular style our knowledge of the under-sea world as a whole, of the life therein, the cor 
ditions under which the creatures live, and of the methods by which we have obtained this knowledge. The book con 
tains much information that is new and has never even appeared in advanced text-books, and the work has been written 
in a style that should appeal to University students as well as to the lay reader, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















FOR THE 


1. Library Bulletin—Issued bi-monthly. 
Contains exhaustive bibliographies in 
the social field. 50 cents annually. 


2. Research Help—The Foundation 
Library, specially equipped in the 
field of social studies, will render 
free assistance in specialized research 


and bibliography. 


3. Standing Orders—Libraries on the 
Standing Order List receive all R.S.F. 
book and pamphlet publications as 
soon as issued and at a substantial 
discount. The cost averages less 
than $10.00 a year. 





IBRARIAN 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 





MARRIAGE AND THE STATE 


by Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall 


Results of a national survey of marriage 
law administration, widely commented 


upon in the public press. $2.50 


MARRIAGE LAWS AND DECI- 
SIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
by Geoffrey May 
Presents in convenient outline form the 
marriage laws of all the states and the 
chief court decisions affecting them. $3.50 


130 E. 22d Street, 


Russet, SAGE FOUNDATION New Yo NY. 
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SSSSSSSSSSSssEossssssssss 


Librarians: 


Are you letting us help you in the selection of your 
books? Every month we prepare a special bulletin which 
we send to librarians throughout the country telling of our 
forthcoming publications, describing some of our most 
important current publications, and listing A. L. A. Selec- 
tions. If you are not on our mailing list and if you do not 
get our special circulars on books that have a library appeal, 
drop a line to the Promotion Manager, Harper & Brothers, 
and he will see that you are kept informed of all our books. 


Publications of Importance 


HOWS and WHYS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


By George A. Dorsey 
$3.50 


MID-CHANNEL 


By Ludwig Lewisohn 
$3.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COUNT KEYSERLING 


2 vols. $10.00 


GLADSTONE AND PALMERSTON 
By Philip Guedalla 
$5.00 


PEDER VICTORIOUS 


By O. E. Rolvaag 
$2.50 


THE BOOK OF BETTE 


By Eleanor Mercein Kelly 
$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS .- 49 East 33rd Street - NEW YORK CITY 


SSS SSS SSK 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 





OXFORD BOOK OF REGENCY 
VERSE. 1798-1837. 


Chosen by H. 8. Milford 





This new Oxford Book of Ve 
tween the OXFORD BOOK OF 
VERSE and the OXFORD BOOK OF 


KEATS’ 


TEENTE 
VIC TORIAN VE RSE, 


S SHAKESPEARE. 


By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 


810.00 
Miss Spurgeon in the pri- 
Armour at Princeton, in the form 
edition of Shakespeare which had 
Keats and which was generously 


S PROGRESS, By John 


A literary discovery found by 
vate Library of Mr. G, 
of a little seven-volume 
once belonged to John 
annotated by him 


THE PILGRIM’S 


Bunyan. 
Edited by James Blanton Wharey. 87.50 
This edition presents the first really authentic text of 
the two parts of the Progress, carefully based upon colla- 
tion of the eleven editions published during Bunyan’'s life- 
time and it gives also an exhaustive bibliographical analy- 
sis and description of these editions together with an argu- 
ment as to the degree and amount of Bunyan's supervision 
of them, 


ART AND CIVILIZATION. 


Edited by F. S. Marvin and A. F. Clutton- 

Brock $4.75 
The “golden thread’’ running through the book is the 
dogma that the art of any country or civilization ex- 
presses that civilization’s spirit, and all the contributors 
to this volume are convinced of the necessity of a teach 
ing of art knowledge and appreciation in connection with 
history. 


ITALY BEFORE THE ROMANS. 


By David Randall-Macliver 82.00 
In this little book the author sets down both clearly and 
readably just what we now know about the Italians who 
lived in Italy before Rome's power sprang up and shows 
what high standards of civilization were reached in every 
part of the country. 


THE SUMERIANS. 

By C. Leonard Woolley. S250 
The author is in charge of the excavations that are being 
made on the site of Ur, the famous city of the Chaldees 
Professor Woolley shows quite clearly that when Egyptian 
civilization began, the civilization of the Sumerians had 
already flourished for at least 2600 years The idea that 
Egypt was the earlier civilization has been entirely ex 
ploded. Professor Woolley will arrive in this country on 
March 14 to deliver a series of lectures, 


THE PEOPLE OF TIBET. 


By Sir Charles Bell. 87.00 
The present book should be even more popular than Bell's 
first book on TIBET, PAST AND PRESENT, for it deals 
with the social and cultural aspects and not with histor 
and politics. There are few men who know Tibet as i: 
timately as Sir Charles Bell. 


KIRK ON THE ZAMBESI. 


By R. Coupland, 

Here is a splendid narrative of 
ing, surely, for its being true Dr. John Kirk, physician 
and naturalist, accompanied Livingstone during his ex 
plorations on the Zambesi and its tributaries, and = this 
volume quotes freely from the unpublished journals 


RG.50 
adventure, not less thril 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 














The Simple Efficiency 
of the 


DICKMAN BOOK- 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark re 


has been clearly demonstrated by the con- 
tinued demand for installation from rep- 
resentative Public and University Libra- 
ries thruout the world. 

May we serve YOU? 


Absolute 


Accuracy Legibility Speed 





Guaranteed 
\ complete assortment of Superior Sup- 


plies for the Circulation Department. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
148-156 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





For Lovers of Old Books 


SHADOWS OF THE 
OLD BOOKSELLERS 


By CHARLES KNIGHT 





With a Preface by Stanley Unwin 


who like to browse among 


books, 
authors, 


‘To those 


and in old and to. visit the 


haunts of booksellers and pub 


lishers, Mr. Knight's book will = un 
doubtedly give great pleasure. It gives 
not only interesting facts about peopl 


but also about books and the ways and 


means by which they were brought to 
the attention of the public in the olden 
days. It is an old book about old 
books, and as such it is especially very 


welcome.”—Boston Transcript. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.25 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 West 45th St. New York City 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


READY MARCH 15th 














THE TWO BEST PLAYS OF THE PRESENT BROADWAY SEASON 


HOLIDAY STREET SCENE 






By PHILIP BARRY By ELMER L. RICE 
Comedy in three acts 
Brilliant, arresting character study of a 4 
: A triumph of vivid realism, a picture of 





wealthy New York family confronted by a 
poor young man in quest of happiness other 
than riches. Price $2.00 of New York street dwellers Price $2.00 





striking contrasts showing the joys and griefs 














PLAYS BY PHILIP BARRY PLAYS BY ELMER L. RICE 


PARIS BOUND THE SUBWAY 


Comedy in three acts A powerful drama of life that is walled in 


















One of Mr. Barry's most skillful studies; by steel and granite, deafened by the roar, 

a brilliant comedy on modern marriage and torn to fragments by the speed of things 

Price $2.00 *rice $2.00 

Pyro asi ) ADDING MACHINE 

Play Eee ts The most famous of all Expressionistic 

A profoundly beautiful play about John the plays Price $2.00 
Baptist, written in the human manner of : 

- ‘ rice $2 . , ili 

modern biography. Price $2.00 In Collaboration with Philip Barry 


New and Kevised Editions COCK ROBIN 
WHITE WINGS A thrilling mystery play concerning am 


pla \ 
Comedy in three acts teur theatricals Immensely entertaining and 
irresistibly human Price $2.00 





Conceded by the critics to be one of the 
most charming and subtle fantastic comedies 


ay ; 2 b Z F ‘rican ice $2.00 ; 
ever written y an American rice Recently Published. 


~~ a min THE STORY OF THE 


This delicate high comedy was acclaimed THEATRE 


as a little masterpiece of delicate irony and 
character analysis. Price $2.00 A Short History of the Theatrical Art from 
Its Beginning to the Present Day 


YOU AND I By GLENN HUGHES 
















Comedy in three acts Ihe first successful attempt to present in a 

The first of Mr. Barry’s plays to be pro single volume the entire development of the 
duced, and for some years his most popular arts of the theatre in Asia, Europe and Amer 
and oftenest acted Price $2.00 ica, Every important country and every im 
portant period 1s dealt with briefly, accurately 


THE YOUNGEST and interestingly Price $5 00 
Comedy in three acts ONE ACT PLAYS FOR 


\ very human and appealing comedy of 


contemporary life Price $2 00 STAGE AND STUDY 


The above seven plays by Philip Barry FOURTH SERIES 

are printed and bound in uniform style, yee x ~ 
comprising a most attractive set. Special Pre face by Paul Green 

price for complete set of seven plays $12.00. a contemporary plays, never before put 
Attractive box furnished, free of charge, lished in wok form, by American, Englisl 
with each complete set purchased. ind Irish writers Price $3.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 














FOUNDED 1815 INCORPOKATED 1892 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 WEST 45th STREET 811 WEST 7th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY ] LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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AN INDEX TO 
~~” ENGLISH BOOKS 














WHITAKER’S REFERENCE CATALOG 
OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Contains the full titles of Books now in print and on 


sale, with the prices at which they may be obtained 
of all booksellers, and an index containing over 
300,000 references. This 1928 edition is the most 
complete ever published, embodying a number of lists 
never before included. Books are entered under 
author, title and subject, to make search certain and 
easy. Published in Great Britain by J. Whitaker and 
Sons, Ltd. 





The Set to Libraries 
DUTY FREE $15 








THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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THE VIKING PRESS 


NEW YORK CITY 





announces “‘RASPUTIN, The Holy Devil,” by René Filép-Miller, 


as the best seller from coast to coast in America, but 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, 


Leipzig, Konigstrasse 29 


announces that he is the owner of the COMPLETE FILE of the 
ORIGINAL HANDWRITTEN DOCUMENTS te the judicial 


inquiry (250 leaves in folio), bearing the full signatures of all 











persons concerned, i. e., of Prince Jussupoff, of the examining 
. . ’ . . 

judges, of Rasputin s daughters, of the Chief of Police, members 
of the Douma, Policemen, etc., etc. 


Please ask for detailed prospectus. 











The Putnam 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
New York London 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
| just west of 5th Ave. Strand 











ALL BOOKS 
| OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


at Maximum Library Discounts 


PUTNAMS 
SeERNACE 
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| Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





Supplies 


Fifth Ave. at 48th St., 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 
AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 


Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


New York 








Internationale 
Bibliographie 


des Buch-u. Bibliothekswesens 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Bibliographie 
ed. by R. Hoecker a. J. Vorstius 
Vol. I, 1926 bound M 22.— 
Vol. II, 1927 bound M 24.— 
Vol. III, 1928 in preparation 
The only annual international bib- 
liography of library sciences, bibliog- 
raphy, etc., arranged systematically 


with register. About 5000 titles each. 


Otto Harrassowitz 


Publisher 


fir Biblio- 
thekswesen. 


Leip rig 


of Zentral- 


blatt 





A THOUGHT-PROVOKING VOLUME 


CRUMBS OF 
COMMON SENSE 


An Odd Venture to Help You Get the 
Habit of Thinking 
By WARREN H. GOLDSMITH 


Head Proofreader of The Boston Globe 


A Limited De Luxe Edition, Jacketed, Numbered 
Book 6x9, 320 Pages, Cover in Gilt Design 
This book has been launched midst a flood of 

emotional and sexy literature, and seeks to in 

terest the reader in determining for himself 
whether the intellect with which Nature en- 
dowed him is dead or dormant. Thoughtless 
people are easy prey. 

The motive for this odd venture is based on 

and study for more than half a 


observation 
work 


century in newspaper 
Fifteen minutes a day with this book will work 
wonders for man or woman in twelve months 


A MENTAL TONIC 


“The reader is bound to get a new view of 
the real need of cultivating that much-neglected 
habit of intelligent thinking. The book will make 
an admirable addition to any library or ans 
home.” —The Boston Globe. 

Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, 


WARREN H. GOLDSMITH 


85 Mooreland Road, Melrose, Mass. 


$4.00 
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Neuerscheinungen: 
CARL SCHURZ. Ein deutscher Kimpfer. DOXOGRAPHI GRAECI 
















Von Dr. Otto Dannehl. Mit 3 Tafein. Oktay. VIII, 404 Seiten Collegit recensuit prolegomenis indicibusque instruxit Her- 
RM 8.50, in Leinen geb, 10.— mann Diels, Opus academiae litterarum regiae Borrussicas 
: “we i ait, “Ai iter: ; } ~ Seiter 
In einer grossangelegten Biographie, die soeben zum 100. Ge- Oe — vane gy apie iterata, Gross-Oktav X 4 Sei 

, : ” t i t 238 . geb. 
burtstag von Carl Schurz erschein gibt D Dannehl s : . ; 

’ Grund ganz neuen, bisher noch nicht verwerteten Materials Da seit Jahre » vergriffene. noch heute grundlegence Werk | ft 
vende Dearstellun der Ponner Studentenjahre ies spit \ arnite antike Tradition Uber lie physikalischen — - ‘ 
samerikanischen Staatsimannes Er schildert Schurz als Vertreter chischen Philosophen liewt | jer im Neudruck vor i leg 
irschensehaft Frankonia, als Fiihrer jer deutschen Studenter eben auf Grund eindringlicher Untersuchungen einen genaue 

if als Politiker und Redakteur der ‘‘Bonner Zeitung in det Finbliek in lie Filiation§ innerhall der gesamter doxographi 

ren ]848—-1852 und als Militér in der Reichsverfassungskampagne Literatur Die schartsinnige Aufdeckung ler vielverschlungenen 

49. Den Schluss des Bandes bildet ein Uberblick iiber Sel Wege, auf denen das Material zu uns gelangt ist, fiihrt zu wiehtige 
n in Amerika birgebnisser h f fie Quellenkritik des Cicer Laertius Di 


EUSEBIUS ALS tae SEINER KUNST UND KULTUR DER VORZEIT 
se EUROPAS 


Von Richard Laqueur, ord Professor fiir alte Gesehicehte an 


r Universitiit Giessen Oktay X, 228 Seiten RM 1s Das Paliolithikun Von Dr. phil. Herbert Kithn. Privat 
Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, hrsgb. von Emanuel Hirse! dozent an der Universitit) KRéln Mit 169 Abbildungen im Text 
nd Hans Lietzmann, 11.) 120 Tafeln in Sehwarzdruck, 6 Tafeln in Buntdruck, S Karter 
Der Verfasser geht tiber die gewihnliche Art der Textbetrachtur und Namen geographischem und Sachverzeichnis Lexikon 
einer Quelle wie der Kirchengeschichte gegeniiber véllig) versagen Oktav. I], 529 Seiten RM 40 in Leinen geb, 42 
hinaus, indem er die vielgeiibte Scheidung zwischen Quellen eses ! sf od rste ros sere 





ik und geschichtlicher Krfassung der Zusammenhiange aufgibt und 
ier vorliegenden Untersuchung zeigt, wie das alte diirttige Gerippe 
Verfolgungsxeschichte allmahlich dureh die Einarbeitur neuer 
ssener Quellen aufgefiillt wurde. Zun erstenmal tritt die Bedeutur 

Eusebius als Historiker klar hervor; zugleich werden die manni 

en politischen und religiésen Kriafte, die in der Zeit Konstantins 
endi wirken und in dem Werk des Eusebius einen Niedersehla 
unden haben, aufgezeigt 


Prospekte kostenlos 


Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W. 10, Genthinerstrasse 38 


Agent for U. S. A 
4. BRUDERHAUSEN, Domestic & Foreign Books, 47 West 47th Street, New York 
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A group of library books before binding with 
du Pont Library Fabrikoid 
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binding % 
Fabrikoid 


The same library books after 


du Pont Library 


RE-BOUND 


to last tzuce as long as before 





”~ 
> 


O give books longer life, to preserve their 
good looks, genuine du Pont Fabrikoid is 
the ideal library rebinding material. 


Books bound in Library Fabrikoid are 
equipped for strenuous service. To rebind 
them in this sturdy, durable material is to 
double their life—to reduce the rebinding hud- 
get through the longer term of use Fabrikoid 


gives, 


Library Fabrikoid Keeps Its Beauty 


Fabrikoid is washable, waterproof, scuffproof 

contains no filler to fall out. Soap and water 
instantly remove ink spots, smudges, finger- 
prints and other defacing marks. Fabrikoid 
lends itself to any type of decorative treatment 


such as gold stamping or embossing. Chang- 


Name 


ing climatic conditions have no effect upon it 
—insects and vermin will not attack it. It is 
colorful, attractive—permanently beautiful. 


Next time you send books to the binde: 
specify du Pont Library Fabrikoid. You wi!! 
cut rebinding costs you will equip your 
library with cleaner, more attractive volumes 
For further information on Fabrikoid, to- 
gether with samples of the latest colors and 
grains, send us the coupon below. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 

Fabrikoid Division, Desk LJ-1, 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
Pleases send me 

Fabrikoid. 


samples and full information about 


Library 
Fey es ere eee ee eee Library 


Street 





REGU S PATOIF 


Library FABRIKOID 


E. I. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, FABRIKOID DIVISION, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Canadian subscriber's address: CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Buying Books for a New England Library 


By Greta E. Brown 


Librarian, Library 


Hi atew AY between New York and Boston, 
an industrial town, with a large percentage of 
its 80,000 people foreign born, New Britain 
may be taken as a representative New [:ngland 
community. The demands upon its public li- 
brary are almost as varied as those of a large 
city ; in a way more so, for it has not the special 
libraries that the big cities offer. There are the 
ever-present patrons whose one demand is en- 
tertainment, fiction, both the old and the latest ; 
the schools asking for good juvenile books and 
the most up-to-the-minute material on educa- 
tional theories and methods for teachers: the 
business men who call for the newest word 
on advertising, salesmanship, office practice, 
etc.; the factory experts demanding the most 
authoritative technical books; the foreign-born 
factory workers hoping for books in their na- 
tive language and in “easy” [english; and, the 
occasional student, or serious general reader, 
who would like to find on our shelves the special 
and rare volumes that only individual gifts, or 
a fabulous book fund, would place in a public 
library. To buy intelligently for such a public 
the librarian must see books. In spite of, or 
possibly because of, the flood of publishers’ an- 
nouncements and advance reviews, it behooves 
one to know what he is getting. 

New Britain has booksellers, but their stock 
is not large and is made up chiefly of popular 
titles that supply the circulating libraries. For- 
tunately, Hartford, only ten miles away, has 
two book shops: Edwin Valentine Mitchell, 
Inc. (which is also a publishing firm) and 
Witkower’s, formerly G. F. Warfield & Co. At 
hoth shops one may find a fair assortment of 
new and standard books. Mr. Mitchell's old 


brick house invites browsing, and he allows 
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librarians the privilege of taking books on ap 
proval. leven with such an oasis the librarian 
must visit the large cities in order to keep 
abreast of the rushing tide of new books, and 
while sales catalogs are conned and often yield 
gratifying results in the way of standard items 
and occasional out-of-print volumes, much more 
can be done by direct contact. For part of its 
general non-fiction and technical books this 
library buys from Baker & Taylor, whose ser- 
vice is too widely known to need comment, but 
in the case of some titles the supply is ex 
hausted before an order can be filled, and it 
is expensive to get imported books in this way. 
If a library is willing to wait and does not 
object to a sometimes worn appearance, it 1s 
worth while to buy expensive memoirs, essays 
and miscellaneous titles from Mudie and The 
Times Book Club (London). The hardest task 
in this library is to get promptly the latest 
technical books and the much discussed, popu 
larly written books on affairs of the day. If 
a librarian cannot see the latter quickly and buy 
at once, the chances are that the first supply 
will be exhausted and he (or rather his pa 
trons) must wait for another edition. 

Probably we all have the New York Times 
Book Review with us, and certainly every h- 
brarian in this section knows the exasperation 
of Monday morning when readers come for 
hooks which have not gone beyond the advance 
reviewer. If we could only tell when they may 
he expected, provided we have the money to 
buy them! Foreign books are sought through 
various agencies, and most of them have to 
be bound, which adds to the cost and delays 
their appearance on our shelves. French, Ger 
man, Italian, Swedish and Spanish books are 
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easily obtained from such well-known firms as 
Stechert of New York and Schoenhof of 
ton; Polish and Bohemian books through their 
own agencies in New York and Chicago, and 
Yiddish and Russian books through accredited 
representatives who come to New England 
libraries from time to time. Miss Edna Phillips, 
library adviser on work with the foreign born, 
Division of Public Libraries of Massachusetts, 
gives invaluable help to librarians on buying 
loreign publications, 

Our library frequent 
scores, and one might expect to get these 
promptly from Ditson, Schirmer. 
In the case of modern opera scores, however, 
it is often necessary to wait for them to be 
imported, so that more than once we have bor- 
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has calls for music 
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rowed from the Library of Congress while 
waiting for an order to be filled. Certain kinds 
of music may profitably be obtained directly 
from J. & W. Chester, London. As we can put 
very little money into music, we buy. in most 
instances, only what our patrons ask for. 

Buying books for boys and girls in these 
days and in this locality should be pure joy. 
Miss Mahony’s individual and carefully chosen 
stock in her Boston shop connected with the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
Miss Cutter’s attractive quarters and the de 
Ine Harper's shop in New York, not to men- 
tion several in the smaller cities, offer librarians 
splendid opportunities to select juvenile liter- 
ature 

At the holiday season there is an astonish- 
ing array of every kind of book to tempt the 
youthful eye in these places, and all the year 
round there is a generous supply of new and 
old favorites. Children who can make frequent 
visits to these treasure-houses are rich indeed. 
The librarian’s only regret is the limitation im- 
posed by the book fund. 

Book shops for boys and girls now include 
fascinating importations from other lands. We 
have found that our library collection of for- 
eign picture books serves a double purpose. 
When the evening school classes of foreign- 
born adults visit us for the first time the ice is 
often broken by a gaily illustrated folk tale in 
their native tongue. 

For reinforced bindings to lengthen the lives 
of juvenile books we depend largely upon 
Huntting and The Library House of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

One problem in juvenile book selection is 
the ever-increasing number of books on sub- 
jects that used to be reserved for older read- 
ers. Some of these are new material, but a 
great many are adapted, or abridged, from 
standard authors and require careful scrutiny 
Speaking generally, | have a deep- 
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rooted prejudice against making over classics 
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for popular consumption, but a few great books 
have not been harmed by being fitted to youth 
ful readers. A happy example of this is /1/ 
grim’s Progress abridged by Edith Freeloy 
Smith for the Atlantic Monthly Press. Miss 
Smith says in her foreword that her versio: 
of the narrative is shorn of seventeenth cen 
tury doctrinal theology, but special pains has 
been taken to preserve the vigor of the origina! 
text. Many editors, however, have not been as 
honorable in their treatment of the classics. 

Again, there is need of careful disecrimina 
tion in buying books of information written in 
story form; these are so often poor, both as to 
matter and manner. All of which goes to show 
that, if the librarian is to buy wisely, he must 
have access to large and varied collections oj 
juvenile as well as adult books. [ am not ig 
noring the many useful lists of books for boys 
and girls, nor the familiar Children’s Catalo, 
with its Supplements, but nothing can take the 
place of seeing and handling the actual volumes, 
whether we are choosing for a five-year-old on 
a man of affairs. 

A still vexatious prohlem in book buying is 
the ever-recurring subscription set. We nearly 
always shun the agent of subscription books, 
though, of course, there have to be exceptions 
The Pageant of clmerica, published by the Yale 
Press, contains so much graphic material not 
easily found that we bought the set, after con 
sulting a teacher of wide experience and un 
usual perspicacity. Timely help with this prob 
lem is being furnished by the Committee on 
Subscription Books of the Massachusetts [i 
brary Club. 

Fiction is perhaps more often questioned 
than any other division of the public library 
collection, and the librarian is frequently callec! 
to account for harboring a “questionable” 
novel. It is necessary, however, to remember 
that while New England has its Puritan tradi 
tion, it has also a growing number of “‘younger 
veneration” readers, and those with a [uro- 
pean background, who are going to know what 
the newest and most radical authors are say 
ing. Whether they accept the opinions of these 
writers or not, the young person and the think 
ing reader are coming to the libraries for books 
hy Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, 
James Branch Cabell, Marcel Proust, Rebecca 
West, Jacob Wassermann and other moderns 
This applies also to many of the plays which 
are now published while they are being pro 
duced on the New York stage. 

O'Neill's Strange Interlude has heen a leader 
on our reserve list for a year, aid there is still 
a striking divergence of opinion regarding it 
Here, it would seem, is the opportunity for a 
librarian to err on the side of inclusion, even 
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though he be accused of pandering to a decadent 
taste 1n literature. 

We have the usual complaints about these 
authors, but when a_ reader 
suggests that a book should be eliminated be 
cause he finds one chapter, or even a single 
paragraph, objectionable we feel that his con- 
cern for the other fellow’s morals is unneces 
sarily keen. Just here is the amusing and mad 
dening side of censorship, for the person who 
objects most strenuously to having certain 
hooks in the public library will never admit 
that he has been contaminated, he is watching 
out for other people. Such critics have to be 
reminded that the library is for the whole com 
munity, not simply those of tender years, or 
immature minds; that the sophisticated reader 
should be considered as well as the lover of 
simple stories with a happy ending. 

The question of duplicating titles im great 
demand is one which each librarian has to settle 
for himself. It is discouraging to see library 
or Tf Winter Comes, but it is aggravating 
shelves burdened with dozens of 1°. 1's Eves 
to the public to be told that the library has only 
one copy of an important new novel. \We com- 
promise by adding to our duplicate pay collec 
tion. 

After all is said and done, a large percentage 
of reading matter today 1s ephemeral, and if 
the books have seen active service for a brief 
period we may discard them without too much 
moralizing. Whether a library shall have an 
“inferno” 1s a matter usually decided by the 
librarian. For several years this library had 
a special place to which books unsuited to the 
open shelves were retired, but Anatole 
France, George Moore and Alexandre Dumas 
began to creep out of sight, the librarian went 
through the collection, weeded ephemeral hooks 
that were already forgotten into the discard 
and put the others on the shelves of the stack 
which is open to adults who ask the privilege. 
Now and then we hear someone lament that 
the books read today are inferior to those of 
a generation ago, but judging by the titles 
which have had the largest number of reserves 
in our library during the past year I see no 
cause for alarm. They may not be the choice 
of the most intelligent readers, neither are ‘they 
trivial. Here is the list: 

Bridge of San Luis Rey, The Island Within, 
Bismarck and Napoleon, by Ludwig; Keeping 
Mentally Fit, Mother India, Trader Horn, 


Glorious Adventure and Royal Road to Ro- 


much-discussed 


when 


mance, by Halliburton; Life of Houdint, Mus 
solini’s Autobiography and John Brown's Body. 

Coming to special subjects, this library has 
avoided buying those books written for the 
medical profession and religious books of a 
controversial 


sort. There are many titles on 
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health written for the layman by Cabot, Col 
Sadler, Fishbein, Walsh and others, and 
these circulate steadily. But there is no attempt 


to provide so-called 


lins, 
he ctors’ books,” though 
there are occasionally pathetic inquiries for “a 
that tells what to do for diabetes.” o1 
“how to find out if a person has cancer.” A 


hoc ik 


few years ago the library had a great demand 
for books about nervous ills, and there 
continual calls for Outzuitting Our Nerves, by 
Jackson ; Walton's Hhy Worry? Mitchells Self 
Help for Nervous Women, ete.. but today these 
rarely go out, and the men and women who 
were interested im nerves are calling tor De 
Wruit’s Microbe Hunters and Hunger bight 
ers, and Clendening’s Human Pod\ 

It is a little harder to select 
thors in religion. We do buy the amazingly 
popular titles of Bruce Barton, the writings of 
Dean Inge. Rufus Jones’ contributions on the 
ideals of the Quakers, and various Jewish and 
Roman Catholic authors. Frequently there 1s 
a religious book being read and talked of by 
people whose views differ widely, yet all find 
worthy of attention, and it seems fitting that 
such a work should be found in the pubhe hi 
brary. Last 4 The Christ of the Indian 
Road, by Stanley Jones had almost as many 


reserves 


WTC 


hooks ani au 


year 


seller. 
Christian Science publications are given to 
the library and find 


as a best 


a place with books about 
other religious groups. Not long ago a member 
of the local church complained because books 
criticizing that form of belief are placed on 
the shelves along with the writings of Scientist 
authors. 

\ liberal policy on the part of 
trusted with book buying for this hbrary has 
built up a good working collection 
of note that even the World War failed to 
drive The Nation from our reading room 
tables, as was the case in some libraries of the 


those en 


It is worthy 


country. We have not escaped eriticism, but 
the policy of showing both sides of a question 
Thorstein Veblen, 


Sinclair and Ularry 


has been fairly maintained. 
Sc Nearing. Upto 
scott Nearing, pton 
EImer Barnes may be their 
From time 


seen as well as 
more conservative contemporaries. 
an author's 
titles while the others appear to receive only 
favorable 
Bertrand 
Propaganda and 
of Spi ech. 


Sometimes a book 


to time criticism is leveled at one of 


notice Pwo examples of this were 
Russell's ree Spe ech and Ofhic tal 
Zechariah Chafee'’s /’reedom 


has been objected 
to disappears, whether carried off by a reader 
who wishes leisure to consider its merit, or by 
a self-appointed censor, we cannot say. In 
many instances, 1f there were delay m buying 
a book which draws fire, it might take its place 
on the shelves practically unnoticed, but the 
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chances are that the library would soon be a 
dead one. 

This section of the country being literally at 
the doors of many of the leading American 
publishers, expects to have books served “hot 
from the press,” and if some orders are not 
given in advance many important titles are 
exhausted almost by the day of publication. 

To buy promptly the book-of-the-hour on 
special topics, which are claiming wide atten- 
tion, and at the same time to see that the li- 
brary does not fall behind on new editions of 
standard works and valuable contributions to 
the more general subjects, calls for quick deci- 
sions and watchful waiting. Weare frequently 
helped by readers who keep up with their own 
special interests and may know when a new 
book is being written. Social workers, manu- 
facturing experts and teachers of special sub- 
jects contribute to our list of book orders. The 
only “out” in this aid is the danger of getting 
biased material, or too many text books for 
a general library. 

Someone has said that in New Britain every 
nationality is represented except the Eskimo. 
Our library has small collections in twelve lan- 
guages, besides English, and they help many 
readers over the period of adjustment to a new 
country. Europeans are so apt to have a work- 
ing knowledge of more than one tongue that a 
Spaniard may easily read Italian, or a Swede 
read German, while a Russian is likely to be 
fluent in half a dozen languages. In fact, a 
man who was taking out a library card for the 
first time, upon being asked what language he 
read, replied: “What languages have you 
here?” and sauntering along the shelves picked 
out a volume in Polish, one in French and a 
third in Czech. 

The skilled labor required in our factories 
brings many people who have had educational 
advantages in their own country to the library. 
As soon as English is acquired they do more 
serious general reading than the native Ameri- 
can. A still unsatisfied demand is for suitable 
books by which the adult foreigner may learn 
to read English. We have experimented with 
various kinds of primers, guides, etc., only to 
be told that all have serious faults when ex- 
amined trom the newcomer’s point of view. 
These readers want books on how to become 
American citizens, on United States history, 
on manners and customs, description and 
travel in this country, and they want such books 
written in forceful style and clear English. 
The ordinary school, or college, textbook does 
not appeal to them, and there is too wide a gap 
between the primers and the readable volumes 
that require familiarity with the language. To 
anyone who has worked long in a library where 
there comes a continual stream of foreign-born 
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men and women eager to take their places a- 
citizens of the United States, it is a constan: 
trial to be able to offer such inadequate help a 
we do now. Recently a foreign-born reade: 
making application for a card, asked the des) 
assistant to suggest a book, and when she trie 
to get an idea of his special interest she learned 
that he really wanted a scholarly work o1 
church history. It is probably quite too much 
to even dream of having books on scientific 
and technical subjects written for the adul: 
foreigner, yet many factory workers try to find 
such tools to help them better their job. 

A presidential campaign naturally increases 
the call for books on politics, and while thei: 
popularity is brief, it is necessary to have th 
newest publications. We were annoyed durin 
the recent election period by what seemed an 
unwarranted delay in getting Kent's Political 
Behavior and the Histories of the Democrati 
and Republican Parties by Minor and Myers 
respectively. If a library does have books on 
special subjects at the moment they are calle 
for, it goes a long way toward establishing pul) 
lic confidence in the institution. 

Where a single non-fiction book creates ai 
unusual demand it is a question how many 
copies the library is justified in buying; for 
example, a dozen or more copies of You 
Money's Worth, by Chase and Schlink, could 
have circulated for a short time. That hap- 
pened to be an inexpensive book, but where th: 
cost runs to ten dollars, as did The Letters of 
Walter Hines Page, the problem is one to test 
the librarian’s acumen. 

In an industrial town like New Britain onc 
expects a large demand for scientific and tech- 
nical books, but it may be a matter of surprise, 
as it is of gratification, that the public library 
has an insistent call for books on the fine arts. 
It would be interesting to know how far this 
demand has been fostered by the small art gal- 
lery in the library building, which in addition 
to its permanent group of paintings, holds loan 
exhibits. 

Art books, apart from their often prohibitive 
cost, are a buying problem. Here, more than 
in some subjects, the librarian should keep 
ahead of the demand, and also know when to 
accept suggestions from library patrons. While 
it is important to have Roger Fry on Cézanne, 
recent texts with illustrations of the new styles 
in decoration, and furniture and up-to-date 
material on commercial art, the public library 
must also have authoritative interpretations of 
the older world of art. The statement was re 
cently made in an art magazine that today one 
out of every seventy-five persons is trying to 
be an artist. This may sound like gross exag 
geration, still the fact remains that here, in < 
factory town, we have numbers of voung per- 
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sons studying art and looking to the public 
library to supply the books they cannot buy for 
themselves. 

Biography used to seem a staid and digni 
fied subject, as far as the public library collec- 
tion was concerned, and only by gift or chance 
did decadent memoirs find their way to its 
shelves, and the task of selection was not a 
heavy one. Today when nearly everyone who 
can put pen to paper is writing, we have greater 
variety and need acute powers of diserimina- 
tion, 1f our biography section is to be reason- 
ably comprehensive. We must have a mind 
pen to include the high and the low, provided 
the value is there, and keen to detect those who 
are being brought to light by zealous students 
of the obscure. Biography is a close second to 
fiction in popularity, since Strachey, Guedalla 
and Ludwig have come among us. 

As a rule we do not put non-fiction in our 
duplicate pay collection, as even books in un- 
usual demand do not circulate enough to pay 
for their cost. However, two copies of Pére 
Marguette, by Agnes Repplier, are moving as 
freely as the latest novel, at present. 

My Life, by Isadora Duncan, and Clare 
Sheridan's vivid self-portraiture have delighted 
many of our patrons, in spite of the adverse 
criticism of some librarians whose literary judg- 
ment is well-nigh unquestioned. At a New En- 
gland group meeting one librarian objected to 
giving these two authors equal consideration, 
declaring that Isadora Duncan was a genius, 
Clare Sheridan only a clever journalist. Con- 
sequently, in one public library in this section 
the former has a place while the latter is ex- 
cluded. 
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Travel and adventure, outdoor sports and 
indoor games have their untailing devotees 
Woe to the library that cannot furnish Harry 
Franck’s latest newest 
word on contract bridge! 

The writing of history has changed as deti 
nitely as biography, though perhaps in another 
direction. The historian is delving deep for 
accurate knowledge while often the biographer 
seems to be giving free rein to his imagination 
regardless of facts. But history is being made 
vivid for the general reader, as well as truth 
ful, and the cut-and-dried textbook is giving 
way to readable volumes. 

The librarian who wishes to keep up with 
notable English books is confused. American 
publishers usually secure the rights for thet 
own English edition and may promise it early, 
but often months elapse before the hook comes 
out on this side, and then the title may be 
changed so that one is not sure whether it 1s 
the one sought or not. 

All these subjects must be found in the right 
form for the varied kinds of readers who come 
to the public library of a New England town. 
Wherefore, can we do better than to follow 
the advice of that New England pioneer in 
modern library work, Charles Ammi Cutter, 
who said: “Select your library, then, as Shake 
speare wrote his plays, the highest poetry, the 
deepest tragedy side by side with the comic 
and the vulgar. Do not make the regularity, 
balance of parts, dignity of expression of the 
French classic drama your model. Imitate a 
Gothic cathedral. Do not limit your choice to 
any one degree of good, lest it should be too 
high for some, too low for others.” 
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Book Buying on the Western Coast 


By Albert C. Read 


Principal of Order Department, Los Angeles Publi 


Fea two great problems confronting all book 
buyers, whether library or commercial, eastern 
or western, are service and discounts; but the 
emphasis on these points and the best meth- 
ods of attaining them differ greatly. The 
dealer must place greatest stress on discount, 
since this is the fundamental principle of a 
profitable business, for, though his customers 
demand their books promptly, it is of no great 
value to supply them unless a profit can be 
made. Thus, although he sacrifices profits oc- 
casionally by paying express on rush orders, 
he still must emphasize discounts that he may 
make an average profit. 


Libra \ 


In the library field we are confronted with 
a different condition. While we must make 
our money go as far as possible, we must, first 
and foremost, furnish service to our patrons, 
the taxpayers, since it is by their good will that 
we live and move and have our being. Th 
average citizen who comes up to the desk 1s 
far more interested in getting the desired book 
than in the discount obtained, and to tell him 
or her that its receipt is delayed two or thre: 
weeks to enable it to be shipped in by freight 
at a lower price will seldom lessen the violent 
complaint about a book that has been locally 
displayed for weeks in the book stores, and is 
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being reviewed and discussed in clubs and 
circles. 

The relative degree of importance of these 
two points varies greatly in different commu- 
nities and under dissimilar conditions. Prompt 
supplying of new titles is of much less con- 
sequence in a small community, and spread- 
ing the book appropriation to cover as many 
titles as possible may be of relatively greater 
importance; but if the town is fairly close to a 
large city the clientele may require the same 
service given by the large city library. And 
we must bear in mind that it is the satisfied 
patrons who vote bonds for the new building, 
demand increased appropriations from coun- 
cils, and rise up in wrath at political interfer- 
ence with library affairs. 

In obtaining service, which means prompt 
deliveries of books ordered, far western libra- 
ries are faced with the same difficulties with 
which the dealer has to contend in securing 
hooks to sell to his patrons, but, in addition 
to those, many other obstacles must be met and 
overcome. The fact that the small town dealer 
carries such a limited stock, including only a 
small percentage of the new titles, makes it 
impossible for librarians to select books by ac- 
tual examination, so they must of necessity 
wait for reviews, buy on reputation of author 
and publisher, A. L. A. approval, or be guided 


by the selection of the neighbaring larger li- 


hraries, if any such be available, which in the 
Far West will not always be the case. The 
huyer for the large library, while having ac- 
cess to much larger and more complete stocks, 
is handicapped by the fact that the local stores 
do not carry sufficient quantity to fill the li- 
brary demand, or if in stock are frequently 
unwilling to deplete their shelves to fill orders 
at library discount, with the probability of 
losing sales at full price to retail customers. 

\ll of these difficulties are greatly modified 
or reduced to a minimum if the library is 
within easy reach of the publishing centers. 
lhe smaller library so located may have books 
sent on approval from the larger jobbers, and 
quantity orders may he filled over night, or 
within a couple of days by freight in New 
england or the Middle West. But the library 
hook-buyer’s problem is greater than that of 
the book dealer, in that we must relay on our 
orders through a middleman, which involves 
an immense loss of time, even if our orders 
are promptly handled. When a four or five 
page order reaches a dealer doing a large re- 
tail business it is probable that at best two 
or three days will elapse before he is able 
to select the items from stock to fill the orders, 
and short-order the remainder from the vari- 
ous publishers, and when his shipments are 
received he will delay several days more check- 
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ing and marking his goods before he can 
out the library's orders. Remembering th 
many of these shorts are held by the pu! 
lishers until a freight shipment accumulat 
this extra week or ten days makes relay: 
of orders quite exasperating at times.  (); 
course, these difficulties may be removed 
using an eastern jobber, and this is done 

a considerable extent, but there is the matte: 
of loyalty to home industry and the. strong 
sentiment about spending your money in tow 
and recognition of the accommodation of thy 
home merchant, who usually does supply mai 
of your urgent needs at some sacrifice of r 
tail trade. 

So far as the dealer is concerned, there 
a considerable difference between the cost 0! 
doing business on the Pacific Coast and 
New York or its immediate vicinity, and thi- 
matter of carriage cost on his books is not the 
greatest item involved. Since so long a period 
is required to secure stock the far western 
dealer must order in much greater quantity 
or lose business, thus running a greater risk 
of overbuying, while the eastern dealer may 
order only enough of popular titles to su 
ply him a few weeks at a time, and have 
large portion of the money in his cash reg 
ister before his bills are due. Of course, h 
will be given a slightly shorter discount, but 
he can do a large part of his business on th 
publishers’ capital, and need not run such great 
risks of over-buying and taking heavy losses 
in “plugs.” 

The question of publishers’ discounts, deal 
ers’ investment and transportation cost is equal 
ly important to the library book-buyer and to 
the dealer, since the increased cost must 1 
passed on to the library in the form of shorter 
discount. It is difficult for a western dealer 
to give within 10 per cent of the jobber’s f.o.] 
New York prices and show a fair profit. for 
handling. It will probably be a conservative 
estimate to say that the dealer west of th 
Rockies must have three times the eastern 
dealer's investment to do a similar amount of 
business. 


( 


Speaking in terms of transportation, the 
Pacific Coast is at the lowest estimate six days 
from the publishing centers by express, twelv: 
days by rail, and four or five weeks by all 
water haul, figuring from the time the order 
is actually in the hands of the publisher until 
the shipment is received by the dealer. To this 
must be added the length of time it takes the 
dealer to make up the order and get it to the 
publisher, which means two or three days in 
the air mail, telegraph being impractical ex 
cept for single items of extreme importance 
Now even these delays would be bearable and 
could be figured on and discounted if all the 
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rest of the machinery worked smoothly, but 
such is not the case. There is the shorting 
of orders, one of the most exasperating of all 
our troubles, which is the exception rather 
than the rule. An order for 10 to 100 copies 
of a book may be filled by delivery of two or 
more copies from stock, necessitating “red ink 
cards” showing incomplete order, with double 
work of handling in order and catalog depart- 
ment. A part of the order for central library 
and a few of the larger branches 1s filled, but 
the great main library clamor and the call 
at most of the branches must wait until a week 
or ten days later for another consignment, 
which was en route when our order was placed, 
and another two or three weeks later for the 
balance, and our troubles are over—unless some 
of the books are “defective,” pages missing, 
pasted in covers upside down or in the wrong 
cover entirely. All librarians know the grief 
involved in that one word, “defective.” 

But now consider the matter of cost from 
the librarian’s angle. If we buy locally, the 
dealer who supplies us must either be satis- 
fied with a lower profit, or allow less discount 
than an eastern dealer would give; naturally, 
he is likely to choose the latter alternative. A 
hook weighing under two pounds will come 
in by express at fifteen cents, or in lots the 
novel will about ten to twelve 


average cost 


cents each; by rail freight it will cost about 


seven cents with the two weeks in transit, 
and by water about half that price. The re- 
sult of this varying in transportation cost is 
that shipments are split: of 100 ordered, 25 
will be shipped by express, the balance by 
rail; but reprints and cheap juveniles will come 
by water, which means shorts are many weeks 
in arriving. We cannot figure on the shorts 
from our quarterly quantity reprint orders 
reaching us in less than ten weeks from writ- 
Ing of orders. 

Another of our western troubles is in sec- 
ond-hand buying. It stands to reason that 
if eastern libraries or dealers read second- 
hand catalogs promptly, they will always be 
able to beat us to the most desirable offerings, 
and our only chance is to telegraph for any 
really important item in hope that this will 
not occur to others, but those east of the Mis- 
sissippi can beat that even if they use the 
regular mails, provided they act as promptly 
as we do. The best we can do is to rush the 
order and hope that the other fellow takes his 
time, but an examination of the “sold out” re- 
ports on our order sheets will that in 
many cases we have not overcome this handi- 
cap. 

Many of the English and continental deal 
ers have recognized the time element, which 
works against the American hook collector, by 


show 
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shipping an edition of their catalogs to this 
country far enough in advance of home dis- 
tribution to give buyers on this side of the 
Atlantic an even chance of having their orders 
filled, but unfortunately it takes about as long 
to cross this continent as it does the Atlantic 

And then there is “publication date” to be 
considered. We frequently receive advance 
copies and place our orders well before the 
day of publication, but it is rarely that stock 
is shipped by the publisher in time to reach 
the Pacitic Coast by the advertised date. One 
important work of fiction, for instance, was 
announced for publication March 1 in the Pu) 
lishers’ Weekly of Feb. 9, but not even the 
advance copies for review have reached town 
on the second day of March. It is in thts 
matter that the publisher could, without loss of 
profit or discrimination against the home mar 
ket. be of real assistance to librarians and 
dealers. Realization of the length of time 
required to reach this market should result 
in shipping sufficiently in advance of publica 
tion date to reach its destination by that time 
In view of past performances it would not 
seem that the Far West was given the advan 
tage of having their orders shipped in advance 
of eastern dealers. If delivery from the binder 
is not early enough to permit fair treatment 
of the more remote sections, more time for 
printing and binding should be allowed. The 
problem may not be as simple of solution as 
this, but some effort in this direction would 
help. 

It is difficult to leave this question of t 
western librarian’s problems without dwelling 
upon defectives, which are equally important 
to librarians and dealers, but again our “‘dis- 
from the source of production multi- 
Why is a defective book 
This has become such 


he 


tance” 
plies our difficulties. 

and is it preventable ? 
a pressing problem that it cannot longer be 
ignored. In perfect fairness it should be stated 
that this is a common complaint against prac 
tically all publishers, and that the exasperation 
of librarians and dealers is waxing very strong. 
At a recent meeting of the Los Angeles book 
sellers it was discussed, but the few publish 
ers’ representatives present, not being author- 
ized to speak for their houses, could only ex 
plain that it was regrettable but unavoidable 
No one has ever checked up on an edition so 
far as records show, but judging from the 
quantity reported it would be interesting to 
secure accurate statistics on an important book. 
It is not infrequent to have four or five copies 
of one book returned for replacement, and yet 
it seems probable that only a small percentage 
are reported, as many people will skip over a 
duplicated or missing section rather than take 
the trouble of returning. Many times a library 
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copy has been read more than a dozen times 
before being turned in as incomplete, and in 
more than one case a year has elapsed and a 
hook circulated fifty or more times before it 
Missing and duplicated pages 


is reported. 
The ex- 


must be the fault of careless work. 
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pense to publishers in replacing books and pa 
ing expressage both ways must run into start 
ling figures and it would seem that efficiency 
this detail might be demanded of the binder 
would result in a saving of money to the | 
lisher and be appreciated by everyone. 


The Acquisition and Care of Special Collections 
By Mary Rudd Cochran 


eference Librarian of the University of Cincinnati 


he 
S HE hung up a threadbare coat. “I promised 
my friends that | would buy a new coat, this 


winter,” she said, “But I can’t. I just dis- 
covered an exquisite piece of embroidery—un- 
like anything in my collection—lI spent all my 
money for it.” That is the spirit of the col- 
lector, ready to sacrifice even necessities for 
the great joy of one interesting addition to the 
treasure store. 

\lmost everybody can collect books and al- 
most everybody, during his lifetime, does col- 
lect some. In these days of free textbooks, 
children grow up without buying their own— 
but to offset this lack, department stores and 
five-and-ten-cent stores vie with bockstores 
to supply them with books for entertainment. 
\rchitects and interior decorators tell their 
clients (truly) that book shelves laden with 
hooks add immensely to the beauty and charm 
of homes. And just as there are agents to 
cater to collectors of postage-stamps and 
antique furniture, so there are dealers to help 
men of means to secure first editions and au- 
tographed copies and de luxe volumes. 

However, merely acquiring books is not 
making a ‘special collection,” at any rate when 
hooks arrive by gift or by inheritance. For 
the purpose of this paper we will call a “special 
collection” a collection with some unifying 
quality. The unifying quality may be subject, 
as chess, slavery, or musical biography; or 
language, as a collection of books in Lithuan- 
jan; date of publication; publisher; previous 
ownership, particularly books bearing signa- 
tures or bookplates of famous people ; unusual 
heauty : or unusual size. I know one man who 
is collecting little books, with three inches as 
his limit. He has had a special bookcase built 
for them. 

lhe value of a special collection depends 
upon two factors. First, inclusiveness. For in- 
stance, it might be possible to own all books 
published about nursing or child psychology 
or all editions of one book. Second comes 
rarity of the items. For examples, let me 
mention the man who gathered a Ithrary on 
modern business methods—his books were well 


selected, even cataloged, but when he was 
financial straits and tried to sell them, m 
brary wanted them because they merely 
plicated previous purchases. But my aunt, w 
kept her Cincinnati May Festival programs 
fifty vears, was able to dispose of them for 
good price, because only one other comple 
file was known. 

Who make these special collections ? 

l‘irst, men and women whose collecting 
stinct is strong. Some collect only books, | 
those who collect other objects usually 
books about those objects. The United Stat 
Playing Card Company bought a wonderi 
collection of old playing cards and with it +! 
collector’s library on cards and gaming. 
the collector of other objects may inspire mer 
bers of his family to imitation. Our friend 
the glass and pewter will show us her hus 
band’s book-lined den, with the explanation 
“He had to have a hobby too, so he is collect 
ing editions of Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler’.” 

Then there is the collector who collects fro: 
necessity: the writer, the lecturer, the edito 
the illustrator, the composer, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the inventor, the preacher, the teacher 
~and others who use books as tools and must 
have these conveniently near their desks. |\ 
fore the days of large public and universit 
medical and legal libraries, the necessity was 
greater than it is today. My grandfather 


a 


teaching science in an Ohio college in the 


middle of last century, on a salary of eight 
hundred dollars a year, nevertheless built up 
library of several hundred volumes. 

What will become of all these collections 
That is a question each collector is continually 
asking himself. He loves his books or 
etchings or his snuff-boxes or his warming 
pans, and he would like to have them kept t 
gether and be appreciated. He knows how tew 
members of his family or of his social circ) 
really care for them. He l 
museum or that library wil) give them respec! 
ful attention. If he has wealth, he may fou 
and endow an institution to perpetuate his co) 
wealth but not 


wonders 


lection and his name neces 


if this 


} 


al 
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sarily great wealth, for the Lloyd Library, 
started as a library for a drug firm, provided 
with a separate building and a staff as it grew 
in size and usefulness, finally was endowed by 
the brothers who started it. If the collector is 
poor, he may know that his family will be 
obliged to sell his books for what they will 
bring. If he has neither wealth nor poverty, 
and if he has faith in the curators of some in- 
stitution, he mav write that name in his will 
or even make a gift of the collection during his 
lifetime. 

()r immediately after his death, his heirs may 
present the collection to some institution, or 
friends may buy the collection and give it to a 
library. This sometimes happens in the case 
of a beloved teacher, whose books are pur- 
chased by alumni for the college. Or some 
generous man may give the college money with 
which to buy such volumes. Many a college 
library has acquired valuable collections be- 
cause benefactors were found when needed. 

| find myself falling into the college habit 
of expecting some one else to step forward in 
an emergency—but why not have a portion of 
the book fund set aside to meet the emergency - 
Or why not, if an unusual opportunity comes 
to enrich the library, convince the authorities 
that some other emergency fund should be di 
verted to this purpose ? 

Now for some practical questions ! 
we to know who are collecting and what they 
are collecting? What steps can we take to 
acquire their books, some day, for our college 
or university libraries ? 

(ccasionally the newspapers or local maga- 
zines tell us of a fellow-citizen who is collect 
ing, but the majority of collectors are modest 
and retiring. Their intimate friends know, 
their fellow-hunters know, the book-dealers 
know; and next to them the library ought to 
know. For many a collector finds his way to 
the library for information, to verify authors, 


How are 


to consult price lists, to examine copies of 
hooks within his reach, or simply to chat a few 
This is 
Hlave you ever 


moments with sympathetic listeners. 
particularly true of the novice. 
had a student, or a young member oi the staff, 
timidly unwrap a book and eagerly look for 
vour approval or your kindly criticism of his 
purchase? This is a golden opportunity—he is 
a potential collector and a potential benefactor, 
if he finds encouragement and helpful advice 
at his college library. 

The alumni, with their loyalty and pride in 
their institution, are they awake to the desire 
of the librarian to build up a strong, rich col- 
lection? Do they drop in to talk about books ¢ 
Do home-coming events include visits to famil- 
iar reading-rooms and stacks’ Do they think 
Some 


of us when they see fine collections ? 
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do. We know to our regret that one of our 
fellow-citizens has promised to give his col 
lection of books and rare pamphlets, of 
local interest, to the distant college from which 
his sons eraduated. Did that collector receive 
encouragement and help from that college? Or 
did his sons persuade him that their librarian 
and faculty would show more appreciation and 
vive better care to his treasures, than the local 
college, local public library, or the local (and 
disappointed ) historical society ? 

That brings up the question, how tar can the 


great 
1, 
i 


college librarian, and members of the staff, go 
in the way of cultivating the friendship ot 
book-lovers? Perhaps we are too timid im 
making friends, or in letting them feel our in 
terest. Perhaps we wait for them to invite us 
to their hbraries, when they are eager for us 
to hint for invitations. Really, book collectors 
love to show their books (and it has been my 
experience, that several individuals take pleas 
ure in collecting brarians). We might even 
be able to help by notifying them of opportum 
ties that come to our attention, to secure un 
usual titles. 

Collectors wish to be that thei 
choice possessions will be handled with care 
and eood faith. One collection, recently willed 
to our library, came as a surprise through the 
friend of the universitv. We 

the owner was loath to vive 
his books to a college because he feared that 
rude students deface the lovely 
with pencil marks. We can be thankful that 
he never watched rude library assistants card 
ing and shelving books with more speed than 
tenderness. We can sav in college libraries, 
as truthfully as they do in public libraries, that 
it is in the power of the voungest and humblest 
emplovee to make or mar the library in the 
opinion of a visitor, 

Intense love for their books 1s responsible 
for the conditions some donors make Vhis 
collection must be kept together, perhaps be 
kept in this bookcase. These books must be 
shelved in the reading room. 
to be used in the library building. As far as 


assured 


influence of a 
understand that 


would 


pages 


‘| hese hy wlks are 


within our power Jet us prevent conditions with 
But, having accepted the conditions, we 
Perhaps | 


family of 


eifts. 
must observe these scrupulously. 
say this because | come from a 
lawyers, perhaps because [ live in Cincinnati, 
but whichever it may be, the strictest adherence 
to legal obligation has been impressed upon my 
mind. familiar with 
Cincinnati remember fountain Square. Some 
have end of the 
queer little booth, with shelves 


flowers 


Those of you who are 


of you noticed at one 
esplanade, a 
protected by a canopy. Once a 
or oranges are sold here. Why? 
property was deeded to the city for a 


may 


vear 
Because the 


‘market’ 
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and jealous heirs will seize that property if the 
city lets a year pass without using it for market 
purposes. And down by the river is a wide 
space known as the “public landing,” a gift to 
the city in the heyday of steamboats. Now 
railroads want concessions. But the moment 
the city permits a rail to be laid, heirs will 


seize that property. lt is valuable now and 
growing more valuable. So are our rare books 
growing more valuable. lf we do not live up 


to our agreements, heirs may arise to claim 
library property. 

One word of warning about manutacturing 
conditions. A special collection in our library 
was understood by the staff and marked in 
every book “not to circulate.” But upon re- 
reading the deed of gift, we found that no such 
condition existed. It might be well for all of 
us to reread al] our deeds of gift—we may find 
things we ought to do as well as things we need 
not do. 

If this ghost of a jealous heir does not 
frighten us, there is a stronger objection to 
carelessness in respecting conditions, and that 
is the effect upon prospective givers. Rumor 
starts quickly, travels where it pleases, and 
rumor of bad faith may reach a would-be bene- 
factor at a most unfortunate moment. One 
library lost a file of transactions of learned 
societies, deposited with the condition that the 
library pay for the binding. The librarian tried 
to keep faith, but the budget committee, annu- 
ally, cut out the item for extra binding. When 
the truth was known, the library lost the files. 

On the other hand, some libraries take satis- 
faction in displaying their gifts, building spe- 
cial display cases, even setting aside whole 
rooms for valuable collections. 

A disadvantage of separating a special col- 
lection from other books on the subject is the 
lack of convenience in use. The scholar work- 
ing in the stacks or the staff member searching 
for material, must look in two or more places, 
and is likely to overlook one. If the library 
should happen to acquire other spectal collec- 
tions on the same subject, the difficulty would 
be multiplied. Assigning separate rooms has 
added disadvantages. Either the rooms must 
be locked, which delays access to the books, or 
must be manned, at continual expense. As for 
display cases, their power to attract depends in 
no small measure, upon frequency of change 
of exhibit. Permanent exhibits do not interest 
visitors and do consume valuable space. Also, 
if the building is not fireproof and burgilar- 
proof, it may he advisable to keep volumes of 
extraordinary value with other treasures in 
vaults. 

Whenever possible, it is wise to have a 


friendly interview with the prospective giver, 
so that he will understand the Wbrarian’s view- 
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pot. Probably he can be convinced that 
special book-plate will mark his books. suffi 
ciently. The submission of a sketch for suc! 
a book-plate may please him, Or he might be 
satished with an appropriate sign above thi 
shelves or at the entrance to the alcove in whic} 
his books are arranged. 

From other angles an interview with thx 
collector would be interesting, the history o 
his collecting and any unusual experience. 
might well be written, items of great valu 
listed, and his suggestions for further develop 
ment of the collection be noted. For the library 
that accepts his books, certainly expects to in 
crease the collection. 

So far we have spoken of special collections 
made by others. Now let us discuss special 
collections built up within the library itself 
Many of these exist because some subject is 
emphasized in the curriculum and the author 
ities have approved expenditures along that 
line. Some owe their existence to the en- 
thusiasm of one person, a professor or li 
brarian, who knows the literature of a special 
subject and is constantly on the alert to develop 
the collection. Some exist because funds have 
been given and invested to bring a_ steady 
Income to develop the special line. For in 
stance, devoted pupils of one teacher raised a 
sum for a memorial, to buy current literature 
in German and French. Many of you can tel! 
of similar funds, some small indeed, but if the 
subject is limited, even a small income wil! 
produce in time an interesting special colle 
tion. 

1 wonder if we are keeping in mind and 
taking advantage of every opportunity to add 
to our resources in this way. Friends who 
cannot endow a chair or create a scholarship, 
often can give a few hundred do'lars as a 
memorial, to keep a steady flow into the librar\ 
of books on the subject closest to the heart of 
the one who has gone. Such gifts need not be 
memorials, for a living giver can enjoy the 


knowledge that his money is enriching the 


library, especially if we tell him what books 
we are buying or what books are proving 
pleasurable or profitable to students. 

In asking for endowment funds for special 
collections, we must not be too zealous, bu 
must cooperate with other departments and 
officials. It would be too bad for us to secur. 
a fund for the library when the trustees had 
hoped to secure from our philanthropist. a 
more important gift for some other work oi 
the institution. But we, or some one else 
on the campus, might happily suggest the fund 
for a special collection in the library, as an ap 
propriate gift of students, as a gift in honor o 
a loved dean or professor, or as a farewell git! 
at craduation 

















The Bibliographical Tour of 1928 


By Theodore Wesley Koch 


Librarian, Northwestern University 


IN—The Vatican Library (Continued ) 
Hvork of Leo X 
W aie still Cardinal, Leo X displayed great 


zea) in the collecting of books and manuscripts, 
especially those with rich illumiations. — In 
1508 he succeeded in regaining the valuable 
family library, the Medici collection, which the 
Klorentines had confiscated in 1494 and_ sold 
to the monastery of San Marco. The library 
was transferred to Rome and installed in the 
Cardinal's palace at 5S. Eustachio, where it was 
freely accessible to all scholars, even when the 
Cardinal himself was there. This was quite 
unprecedented liberality. 

Under the patronage of Leo X, Rome hecamie 
more than ever famous as a center of letters. 
“From all parts,’ wrote Cardinal Riario in 
1515 to Erasmus at Rotterdam, “men of let- 
ters are hurrying to the Eternal City, their 
common country, their foster-mother and pa- 
troness.” Leo XN enforced the regulations of 
Sixtus IV for the Vatican Library, and en- 
gaged as librarian the Inghirani, 
known as the Cicero of his age. Leo sent emis- 
saries to all outlying countries, even Scandt- 
navia and the Orient, in the hope of securing 
additional manuscripts by purchase or by copy- 
ing, but in this he was by no means as success- 
ful as Nicholas V had been. 

Among the emissaries sent out with these 


eloquent 


commands were Agostino Beazzano, Angelo 
\rcimboldi, Johann Heitmers and Francesco 
de Rossi. Leo explains in a letter to the last 
mentioned that he considers it one of his more 
urgent duties to increase the number of copies 
of ancient authors in order that, under his pon- 
tificate, “Latinity may flourish once more. 

Johann Heitmers, an ecclesiastic from Liege, 
when sent on a manuscript-hunting mission in 
1517, was furnisked with a letter of mtroduc- 
tion from the Pope, which said: “From the 
beginning of our pontificate we have, by the 
help of God, and for His honor and glory, 
spared neither pains nor money to discover 
valuable treasures of ancient literature, for the 
profit as well as the honor of virtuous and es- 
pecially learned men.” Among the bibliophiles 
who spent their lives in long journeys in search 
for manuscripts, nO One was more expert in this 
than Fausto Sabeo, who had earned the title 
of the “book hunter.” The Pope made use of 
him, instructing him to search abbeys, cloisters, 
parish houses and private Wbraries. “This 
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learned Sabeo was often seen tramping through 
Italy, France, Germany and Greece, smelling 
out some unedited work. In these journeys he 
sutfered fatigue, discomforts, dangers and great 
vicissitudes, but the sight of a manuscript made 
him forget all. He thought only of the joy he 
would feel when presenting his treasures to the 
Pope. 

Leo had few scruples as to how he secured 
the treasures he coveted for the Vatican Li- 
brary. In 1515 the first six books of the Annals 
of Tacitus were published by Filippo Beroaldo 
from a manuscript in the Vatican, which had 
heen abstracted from the Monastery of Corvey, 
and after passing through many hands had 
come into the possession of the Pope. In a 
letter which the Pope entrusted to Heitmers, 
he speaks of the abstraction without any hesi- 
tation, and adds: “We have sent a copy of the 
revised and printed book in a heautiful binding 
to the Abbot and his monks, that they may 
place it in their library as a substitute for the 
one taken from it. But in order that they may 
understand that the purloining has done them 
far more good than harm, we have granted 
them for their church a plenary indulgence.” 

At the end of Beroaldo’s edition of Tacitus 
the following encouragement is given to further 
search for manuscripts: “In the name of Leo 
X great rewards are promised to those who 
send him ancient writings which have not yet 
been made known.” The right of reprinting is 
reserved by the Pope in a passage in which he 
says that he has coneeived it to be his duty 
to foster especially literature and the fine arts, 
“for, from our earliest youth we have been 
thoroughly convinced that, next to the know] 
edge and true worship of the Creator, nothing 
is better or more useful for mankind than such 
studies, which are not only an adornment and 
a standard of human life, but are also of ser- 
vice in every circumstance. In misfortune they 
console us, in prosperity they confer joy and 
honor, and without them man would be robbed 
of all social grace and culture. The security 
and extension of these studies seem to demand 
two conditions: on the one hand, they require 
a sufficient number of learned and scholarly 
men, and, on the other, an unlimited supply of 
first-rate books. As regards the acquisi 
tion of books, we vive God thanks that in the 
present instance we have a further opportunity 
of rendering useful service to our fellow men.’ 

Yet iw spite of the Pope's extraordinary ef 
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forts, as Ludwig Pastor remarks, the addi- 
tions to the Vatican were not so large as might 
have been expected. “The golden age for the 
acquirement of new manuscripts was over ; the 
competition of the printers proved an ob- 
stacle.” Leo X gave his own Greek codices to 
the Vatican Library, bringing the total num- 
ber of books and manuscripts up to 4070 (as 
against 3650 under Sixtus [V) and making It 
the richest manuscript collection in the world. 


Collectors 


The learned Orsini was desirous of offering 
his entire collection of books, manuscripts, 
medals and objéts dart to Philip Il, who was 
at that time gathering the treasures that form 
the main attraction of the Escorial. Orsini had 
requested his friend Granvelle, the prime min- 
ister at Madrid, to speak of his wishes in the 
matter to Arias Montano, the King’s librarian. 
Granvelle knew that the Cardinals Sirleto and 
Caratta had planned to interest Gregory XIII 
in its acquisition, and he advised Orsini to 
await the decision of the Pope. 

“T should be much more content,” wrote 
Granvelle, “to see your collections remain at 
Rome. I have sometimes spoken to you of 
my regret that so many ancient statues have 
been taken away and are today scattered 
throughout Europe. If all this remained in 
Rome it would be the public school of the world 
and scholars and artists of all sorts would 
gather there.” 

In the beginning of May, 1581, the Pope 
decided on the acquisition of the Orsini library, 
which accorded with his large schemes for the 
Vatican. On June 13, 1581, Granvelle wrote 
to Orsini that he had read with great pleasure 
of the decision of the Pope to annex to the 
Vatican the books which Orsini had collected 
with so much care and skill. “We must see 
to it,” says Granvelle, “that this universal 
school be enriched with everything that can 
draw scholars there and serve them.” While 
he was in sympathy with the projects of the 
Spanish king for the Escorial, he much pre- 
ferred to see Orsini’s library and art treas- 
ures remain at Rome, where they would be 
appreciated more than they would be in Spain, 
“where few people take pleasure in these 
things and where those who appreciate them 
are still more rare.” 

Shortly afterward Orsini was appointed 
Greek reviser at the Vatican, but the final de- 
cision in regard to his library was not made 
for some time. Meanwhile he had_ received 
other proposals in regard to his library. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany offered him titles and 


honors. Upon learning of this, Granvelle 


wrote Orsini and urged him to reserve all for 
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the Pope, at the same time writing letter after 
letter to Cardinal Sirleto, dwelling on the pains 
which Orsini had taken in aiding the plans 
of the Pope, in the revision of the Greek 
Bible, and in his work on the decrees of th 
Council of Trent. He pointed out that Or 
sini had to think of his health, that he already 
had the infirmities of age and was feeling th. 
fatigue due to his arduous labor. These let 
ters were shown to the Pope (as the write: 
hoped they would be), and as a result Greg 
ory XIII granted Orsini a pension of 200 
ducats and promised him remunerative em 
ployment along various lines. The pensio1 
Was a sort of interest on the capital value of 
Crsini’s library, but the library itself re- 
mained in Orsini’s possession during the rest 
of his life. An inventory of the books was 
made, signed by Orsini, with his seal attached, 
and the owner contracted to bequeath his pre 
cious volumes to the Vatican. In this way the 
library received 413 manuscripts and an ex 
tensive collection of printed books. Of the 
manuscripts 30 were Italian, 270 Latin and 
113 Greek. This brought the total number oi 
Greek manuscripts up to 1400. 

Paul V (1605-1621) presented 212 Greek 
and Latin manuscripts. During his pontiti- 
cate Silvarezza turned over 30 of the codices 
from the Bobbio monastery, 100 manuscripts 
came from the house of Altemps, 83 were pur 
chased from the estate of Prospero Podiani, 
25 (Coptic) from the estate of Raimondo, and 
the Vatican also acquired the collection which 
Cardinal Pole had brought together. 

Urban VIIT (1623-1644) added 39 parch 
ment codices and transferred numerous vol- 
umes from the Ethiopian Hospice, bringing 
the inventory up to 6026 Latin and 1566 Greek 
manuscripts. To this period belongs the trans- 
fer of the Heidelberg Library to the Vatican. 
The collection originated in the private libra- 
ries of Marsilius von Inghen and Konrad von 
Gelnhausen, and it grew rapidly through the 
confiscation of the monastic library at Lorsch. 
the acquisition of manuscripts from the Ca- 
thedral Library at Mainz, the oriental collec- 
tion of Postel and the library of Ulrich Fug- 
ger of Augsburg. These collections, with the 
library of the Count Palatine Ottheinrich, were 
the nucleus of the so-called Palatine Library, 
which contained in the neighborhood of 3500 
manuscripts and many printed works when 
the Elector Maximilian of Bavaria captured 
Heidelberg in 1623, confiscated the library and 
presented it to Pope Gregory XV _ (1621- 
1623). The librarian, Leone Allacci, was sent 
to Heidelberg to look after the transfer of the 
collections to the Vatican, which was not ac 
tually accomplished until the reign of Urban 
VIII. By the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
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(1815), 38 of these manuscripts were returned 

Heidelberg. 

Pius VII presented 852 manuscripts in 1816, 
which helped the Vatican to retain its leading 
position among the manuscript libraries of the 
world. Alexander VII (1655-1667) took over 
the famous collection of the Dukes of Urbino, 
‘-omprising 1767 Latin and Italian, 165 Greek 
wud 128 Oriental manuscripts and a large col- 
lection of printed books, which were turned 
over to the University of Rome as a nucleus for 
its library, which, in recognition of this gen- 
crous gift, is still called the Biblioteca Alessan- 
drina. 

To Leo XIII must be given much credit 
for the new life that came 
tration of the Vatican in the second half of 
Many of the printed 
The 


stored 


into the adminis 


the nineteenth century. 
hooks had become almost inaccessible. 
had to be 
and when 


overflow of new accessions 
in one of the Borgia apartments ; 
Pope Leo decided to have these state rooms 
restored, 1t was necessary to move the books. 
The Armory under the Sistine Hall was con- 
sequently cleared, and a consulting hbrary of 
printed books established there. The increase 
in the amount of shelf room sufficed for only 
a comparatively short time, and Pius X found 
it necessary to transfer to the library the space 
that had been occupied by the Vatican Press. 


Classification and Housing of Manuscripts 


The manuscript collection is divisible into 
two general classes—the closed, or historical, 
and the open collections. To the first class be- 
long those which came to the library as units 
and are still preserved as such. By open col- 
lections are meant those to which new acces- 
sions are made, and which do not form a com- 
plete collection in themselves. There are 36 
closed and 16 open collections. Those in the 
open collections are known under the general 
name of “Codices Vaticani,” while the closed 
collections are named after their source, or 
according to the language in which they are 
written. The largest number of additions is 
heing made to the Latin, Greek and Oriental 
manuscripts. There are between eight and 
ten thousand manuscripts in the two Barberini 
archives. The total number of manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 60,000. The catalogs of 
manuscripts fill 170 volumes and are stored in 
the workroom, where they are easily accessible. 
The publication of these catalogs was author- 
ized by Leo XIII, but the work of revision 
has been so extended as to result in almost 
an entirely new inventory. Twenty-two vol 
umes have already been issued covering vari 
ous collections in the library. The books in 
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the Palatine collection are included within the 
scope of the catalog undertaking 

The manuscripts were formerly housed in 
the painted wooden cabinets distributed along 
the walls of the halls of the library. The 
greatest care is now exercised in handling these 
manuscripts, and there have been established 
eight fireproof magazines into which the manu 
scripts have been transferred. A part of the 
old reading room has been used for the maga 
zines, the librarian’s office and two other rooms 
The change was made possible by transferring 
the Vatican printing office to new quarters. As 
the printing office occupied quarters immed! 
ately below the old reading room, and ad 
joining the rooms in which the Barberini 1.1 
brary is housed, these quarters were easily 
connected with the library. A new reading 
room was placed on the ground floor and a 
water-power elevator installed for taking 
manuscripts from the rooms immediately over 
head. This arrangement gave greater secu 
ity and convenience, and the manuscripts were 
made more accessible for the assistants in the 
reading room, The new reading room is close 
to the reference library and contains almost 
twice as many the old reading 
room. The remodeling of the rooms was com 
pleted early in 1912, and the transfer of manu 
scripts was then begun. The two Barberin: 
archives are now on the third floor of the new 
book rooms. 


desks as 


The department devoted to the repair of 
manuscripts attained under Father [hrle a 
very important part in the economy of the 
library. Some vears ago Father Ehrle insti 
tuted a series of investigations looking to the 
discovery of methods of preventing damage 
and decay. Beginning in 1896 all new proc 
esses were tested in this “manuscript clinic” 
at the Vatican, and new methods were devel 
oped. At the suggestion of Father Ehrle an 
international congress was held in 1898 at the 
Monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland, for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences. As a re 
sult of this meeting, generous support was 
given the “manuscript clinic” that it might 
carry on extensive The Vatican 
Library has not only done a great deal of re- 
pair work on its own manuscripts, but has also 
restored famous manuscripts belonging — to 
other institutions, as, for example, the Vercelli 
manuscript of the Bible, which has sutfered 
much. The Vatican Library made extensive 
repairs on fifty Coptie manuscripts belonging 
to the J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


researches. 


Collection of Printed Books 


hooks is in the 
Only 


The collection of printed 
neighborhood of half a million volumes 
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such of these as are of value in the study of 
manuscripts are ordinarily available for the 
use of readers; the others are supposedly re- 
served for the use of Vatican officials—but by 
application to the proper authority, a reader 
may secure the use of practically any book in 
the library of which he may have serious need. 
The printed books are divided into two large 
classes: (1) the general collection, and (2) the 
consulting or reference library. New acces- 
sions are classed in the first division unless they 
deal with the subject of manuscripts, in which 
case they may be added to the reference col- 
lection. In addition to the open fondi (the 
general collection and the reference library), 
there are what are known as closed fondi—the 
Jarberini, Palatine and Zeladi collections, and 
also the prima raccolta, containing all the books 
acquired by the Vatican before approximately 
1620 or 1630, when the present raccolta gen- 
crale was created to contain all future acquisi- 
tion. The number of rare and valuable works 
contained in these collections 1s much. larger 
in proportion to the total than is found in any 
other library of the same size—save possibly 
the Bodleian. 

The present Pope, Pius XI, who as Mon- 
signor Achille Ratti became so favorably 
known to the library world through his work 
at the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and then 
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as prefect of the Vatican Library, has been 1; 
strumental in adding more than 80,000 printe 
hooks within the last seven years and alm 
6500 manuscripts, and has been largely res}. 
sible for the modern equipment which } 
been recently installed. “Efficiently helped |) 
the Carnegie Endowment for Internatio: 
Peace and fortified by American experience,” 
wrote Monsignor Tisserant recently, “the Vati 
can Library is more anxious than ever to make 
its treasures accessible to world scholars. Be- 
sides the extensive cataloging of manuscripts, 
which will still require a long time, it began in 
1927, a cumulative index of all its manuscripts 
a catalog of its incunabula, which, it is hoped, 
will be printed in a few years, and a diction 
ary catalog on cards containing all the books 
of its various collections.” 

In addition to adopting the international 
size of catalog card and using as many printed 
cards from the Library of Congress as may 
be had, other titles will be printed at Washing 
ton or by the Vatican Press. There will |x 
a dictionary card catalog for the public as well 
as an official catalog for the staff and a classed 
catalog. There will be also special card catalogs 
for the books in the reference room. The 
adoption of the L. C. system of classification 
and of its subject headings called for certain 
modifications, for example, in Canon Law. 





A Grade School Library Given by Parents 
By Florence H. Tredick 


Elmer « 


T eee years ago the parents of the children 
in the Elmer Avenue School created what is 
now known as the Elmer Avenue School Li- 
brary. The principles which they had in mind 
were three: First that the library should ac- 
quaint children with books that open up inter- 
esting fields for browsing. Half the money 
was set aside at the start for stories from 
Mother Goose to Ivanhoe. Second, they felt 
that the inquiring mind which turns to au- 
thority for information should receive encour- 
agement. Books of first rank in travel and 
science and some source books in history were 
selected, most of them well illustrated. Third, 


they felt that picture books which would train 
the eye unconsciously in form and line and 
would give a feeling of intimacy with children 
of other countries and perhaps inspire a child 
to study a language other than his own would 
be valuable. 


Walter 


And so books by Leslie Brooke, 


Crane, Arthur Rackham and from 


Avenue School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Bohemia, Scandinavia, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
and Czechoslovakia were chosen. 

The money for the library was collected 
the fathers of the children in a house-to-house 
canvass. Each family was asked to give a 
dollar, but contributions of fifty cents and 
twenty-five cents were received. Only about 
$240 of the money solicited was spent for 
equipment, but a really lovely place was made 
of the drabbish tan classroom by the use of 
bright colors. The children contributed to the 
wall decoration with two friezes of stories, 
and pictures by famous artists were placed on 
the walls. 

The parents haven’t stopped giving. The 
year after the library was started $400 more 
was given and in Book Week of this year they 
are planning another house-to-house canvass to 
raise $500 for the expansion of the reference 
facilities and to make possible the enrichment 
of the reading program for the first three 
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grades. To encourage such enterprise on the 
part of the parents the Board of Education 
gave the services of a full-time librarian, and 
have not only added to the book supply, but 
also have given supplies and cared for the re 
binding of books. 

Reference work of the infinite number o 
questions of unrelated details, which somehow 
the librarian molds together into a whole, is 
only one division of the day’s activities. If 
you were to ask a librarian at any given time 
day, week or hour—to tell what she is doing, 
she would in all probability gasp with the wal- 
rus in Alice in Wonderland, 


“The time has come 
lo talk of many things— 
Of shoes, and ships, and sealing wax, 
Of cabbages, and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


and she does provide all these things. Shoes 
for the fifth grade who are studying New 
England; ships for the fourth grade studies 
on fisheries; sealing wax for Christmas gifts 
for parents; pictures of cabbages for fifth 
grade booklets; kings, several grades at once, 
not forgetting costumes for the Cinderella 
play; boiling hot seas for the boy who is in- 
terested in science; and all about pigs, includ- 
ing why they have or have not wings, for the 
first grade farm unit. 

The rest of the day’s activities are, leaving 
out all problems of administration, perhaps di- 
vided into three parts, circulation of books, 
pupil committees, and work with classes as 
units. 

The children may borrow books from the 
library for fifteen minutes before school in the 
morning, for fifteen minutes at noon, after 
school, during their class library period, or 
during the two periods given daily to indi- 
vidual reading and reference work. Last year 
13,950 books were loaned, non-fiction and fic 
tion being approximately equal throughout the 
year with non-fiction slightly in the lead. The 
books that each child takes out this year are 
being entered on cards with the reading-age 
of the child written at the top. This is not 
recommended as library practice, but an amaz- 
ing amount can be told about a child from 
even two months’ free reading choices. 
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As much student help as possible is had. In 
a little book the record of each child’s work 
and time is kept. At first, five children from 
the sixth grade work a month in five positions, 
such as checking, slipping books, ete. Then 
they teach their work to five successors and 
supervise the work until they are sure the new 
committee is efficient. So the work progresses 
until by the end of the term 25 children from 
the fifth and sixth grades have had experience 
in library work. 

Kach grade comes to the library for one 
period a week to hear stories as a lure to read 
ing, to talk about books and authors, for in 
struction in the use of the library, or for refer- 
ence work as a class-unit, as when the sixth 
grade recently gathered material for a booklet 
on Southwestern Asia. Others, besides the 
sixth grades, do reference work in their class 
library period. The first grade recently made 
a scrap-book of animals on the farm, showing 
how each animal helped the farmer, and the 
second grade last year made a list in two li 
brary hours of forty bird stories and poems 
Aside from this, classes come to read for pleas 
ure. The older children are given thirty min- 
utes in which to read during nearly every li- 
brary period. Sometimes a short report is 
required later in the classroom about what 
they have read. Each month the teachers and 
librarian record the individual reading prog- 
ress of each child and a book report or note 
is made by each child in his library notebook. 
Two periods a day are given over to work with 
individual students, in small groups, who are 
sent by their teachers to look up answers to 
definite questions connected with school work, 
or for independent investigation and research 
work. 

In odd moments, the librarian tries to find 
out by conference with the teachers what is 
going on in the classroom and how the library 
can enrich the study of curriculum units. 
Many of the teachers send the topics they ex 
pect to study next to the library and some 
come in and with the help of the librarian 
make out a bibliography of the material re- 
quired. The material is then sent to the class 
room for a week, possibly two, and includes 
not only books but clippings, pictures, and vic- 
trola records. This material is kept in the li 
brary corner of the classroom. 








The Contribution of the Library to College Teaching 
By William Warner Bishop 


Librarian, University of Michigan 


M overn college teaching is based upon the 
laboratory method. Instruction merely through 
recitations, lectures and single textbooks is 
generally obsolete, particularly in those 
branches which are of more modern growth, 
save for very elementary and introductory 
courses. No college president would hark 
back to the cheap and simple days of “four- 
teen weeks in chemistry.”” Instead he points 
with deserved pride to an elaborate and well 
equipped series of laboratories for biology, 
chemistry, physics and astronomy. The labo- 
ratory method has captured teaching of col- 
legiate grade. 

The social sciences and the humanities find 
their laboratories in the library. It provides 
the means of experimentation, testing, com- 
parison and abstracting as truly as do the work 
bench, the anatomist’s table, the microscope 
and museum specimens. This fact is too little 
understood. “Books” have too often meant 
“text books” to the unreflecting. Books as the 
vehicles of training in method—the chief goal 
of college teaching—have been but imperfect- 
ly apprehended by administrators, trustees and 
the elder statesmen of many faculties. But 
the fact remains that only in books organized 
and administered in libraries can the students 
and teachers of such subjects as philosophy, his- 
tory, literature, economics and political science 
find the true and vital means of study. His- 
tory, for instance—what modern professor will 
try to teach, say, the history of the American 
Revolution, on the basis of a text alone, or 
even by the lecture method without texts or 
collateral reading? One has but to pose the 
question to answer it. It isn’t done. Just as 
no teacher of chemistry expects his students 
to have at home their private and individual 
laboratory collections of apparatus, reagents. 
gas, water and electricity, so but few, if any, 
professors of French literature can hope to 
have students who own in their private libra- 
ries full sets of encyclopedias, literary and 
critical journals, dictionaries, the great stand- 
ard texts of French authors, and the lesser 
lights of modern days. He is lucky if they 
own a single French-[nglish dictionary and 
the texts they are studying in class. He and 
they must perforce depend on the college li- 
brary not alone for that perspective which 


* Reprint from the Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, November, 1928, now out of print. 
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will give a course or an author proper set 
ting, but even for the means of daily study 
and recitation, to say nothing of the prepara- 
tion of papers and reports. 

The use of the library for what may well b: 
called—for want of a more fitting term—the 
laboratory method in teaching the humanities 
and the social sciences has certain necessary 
implications which demand attention — and 
money. 

First, the supply of books must be adequate 
and modern. There must be books which are 
sources and other books which are more spe- 
cial treatises on topics taught. There must be 
at least a fair number of files of technical 
journals and the more general reviews. The 
collection of works, not necessarily the con- 
cern of any one department of instruction, 
must be not only large but interesting as well! 

This is easy to say—but costly of both 
money and time. The tendency has been of 
late years to buy rather full numbers of copies 
of a few books definitely required to be read 
in connection with certain courses, instead of 
a greater number of books on the larger field 
That is, “required reading’ has been very 
much more a requirement rather that certain 
chapters in certain books be read and reported 
on than an obligation to familiarize oneself 
with the literature of a topics under study in a 
course. There are happily signs of a change 
in this attitude. But that change—if it be- 
comes at all general—is going to require far 
larger collections of books for required and 
general reading. 

What is an adequate supply of books for a 
good undergraduate college? This is one of 
the riddles which is continually set for libra- 
rians—-but no one knows the answer. There 
might well be some definite ratio between 
hooks and students, were it not for several 
factors which interfere with establishing such 
a fixed rule. The fact that in many lines— 
philosophy, for instance—few books (other 
than class-room texts) become obsolete with 
the years is one consideration. Another diffi- 
culty in establishing a ratio is shown by the 
fact that no college faculty has yet protested 
that the college library is too large for etfec- 
tive teaching. The necessity for duplication 
on a fairly large scale to supply enough copies 
of important books is another disturbing ele- 
ment. Ten copies of each of 100 titles make 
1000 volumes, but for the purposes of a ratio 
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' 100. Certain minimum. stand- 
rds can doubtless be set, depending on the 
number of departments of instruction, the pres- 
ence or absence of other libraries, the number 
f students, and the nature of the subjects 
taught. Pure mathematics, for example, may 
be well cared for with 1000 volumes in some 
colleges, with but little duplication and less cost 
of replacement, while English literature in the 
same college should have at least 6000 vol- 
umes—not including duplicates for class use. 
A well selected library of 50,000 volumes will 
perhaps suffice for the needs of sound teach- 
ing in a college of not over 500 students. This 
number does not include duplicates, which are, 
of course, comparable with consumable sup- 
plies in a laboratory. But emphasis must be 
placed on selection, on the character of the 
collection, and on provision both for duplicates 
and tor replacement. Fifty thousand volumes 
alone do not make any standard, as any li- 
brarian knows. 

In considering the suitable minimum, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the nat- 
ural and physical sciences, as well as the tech- 
nological branches, need libraries just as much 
as they need laboratories. They cannot do 
without either. 

Sut an adequate provision of calls 
also, as a necessary corollary, for a service- 
able and well planned building. Such a build- 
ing must be laid out with a view to intensive 
use as a laboratory by large and growing num- 
bers of students. That means adequate study 
halls and reading rooms, a sufficient number 
of seats even at crowded hours, perhaps even 
an individual desk for each college student in 
the library itself. It means also direct access 
to the library’s shelves on the part of all 
students—of course, with a proper provision 
for caring for rare and valuable books. There 
is no question whatever that direct access to 
reference books is not enough. No college 
library—as distinct from huge university li- 
lyraries—need place any bar between the stu- 
dent and all the ordinary books in that library. 
No other single factor is likely to be more 
important in forming and molding the stu- 
dent. To deny it to him is to shut him oif 
from direct contact with the best the college 
can offer him. 

The laboratory view of the college library 
demands an adequate, professionally trained 
staff of librarians with full academic standing 
for its various grades of service. Librarian- 
ship has made remarkable strides in America 
in the past fifty years. Colleges and univer- 
sities have been far slower than cities and 
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governments to recognize this fact, to reward 
proven ability and talent, and to admit the 
non-teaching statf generally to tull academe 
fellowship. The result has been rather pam 
fully apparent in the character of much ot 
the library service in our colleges. Modern 
methods of classification and cataloging and 
the full use of bibliographic tools, now pro- 
vided in such large measure, insure in the 
hands of a competent staff a definite and de 
tailed service to readers, making quickly avail 
able the contents of large masses of books 
formerly too often mere ornaments on the 
shelves. Books and a building alone will not 
and do not make an effective library. With 
out trained and enthusiastic hbrarians, the col 
lege library will never make its full contridu 
tion to college work. 

Valuable as the college library may be as 
an aid to teaching, it has an even higher edu 
cational function. The college library is one 
of the surest means to acquiring culture. Hours 
spent in it on an independent or directed search 
for knowledge have results far beyond the 
measure of grades or efficiency tests. Who 
does not recall the discovery for oneself ot 
books which have marked stages in one’s intel 
lectual—and even moral—life? [| would 
rather turn a boy loose in a good library ot 
the literature of our English tongue than hav 
him recite or write papers on the [English 
drama, the modern novel, or the poetry ot the 
Anglo-Saxons. If he fails to come from col 
lege with the reading habit ingrained in him, 
he has missed about the best thing that col 
lege can give him. And how shall he form 
the habit of discriminating and judicial choice 
of books, if he be not exposed to books in 
large numbers ? 

And lastly, one of the soundest contribu- 
tions of the college library to teaching is its 
aid to maintaining the vitality of the teaching 
done by the faculty. To this end the col- 
lege library needs to be far better and far 
larger than very many of them have been in 
the past. No real teacher is likely to do his 
best work when continually deprived of the 
means of prosecuting his own researches, of 
following his own studies. If he must jour 
ney far and frequently for this end, his rou- 
tine work of teaching cannot but show his 
lack of If he have at hand daily 
and hourly at least a large part of the books 
he needs, his mental attitude toward his work 
is likely to be healthier, sounder and happier 
The college library can not only contribute to 
teaching undergraduates—it feed and 
nourish the teacher himself, 
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Public 


[x decided contrast with the open shelves in 
most of our public libraries of today is the 
custom of chaining valuable manuscrips to long 
tables in the Vatican library. This custom 1s 
also in use at the Laurentian Library in Flor- 
ence. The manuscripts were occasionally loaned 
to prominent individuals, but the frequent fail- 
ure to return books was the cause of a new rule 
being established in 1480, requiring a deposit 
of pledges for books borrowed. Perhaps this 
rule was the beginning of our pay collections 
of today, on which various librarians have con- 
sented to express themselves. 


E] Paso Public Library 


Orx experience with a duplicate pay collec- 
tion led us to abandon it ten years ago. 

There were many complaints from persons 
who looked in vain for a fresh copy of a new 
novel, while on a nearby shelf a row of inviting 
looking books might be borrowed by paying a 
fee. It was frequently said that the library 
is a tax-supported institution and its books 
should be free to the people. On the other 
hand, there were a few persons who wanted 
the pay collection, as these books were always 
cleaner and less worn than others in the li- 
brary. 

No matter where the case for pay books was 
placed nor how plainly marked, some people 
would bring these books to the desk, only to 
he annoyed and disappointed when told they 
were in the pay collection. 

There are now three commercial rental col- 
lections in the city which take care of the in- 
veterate fiction reader, 

It seems to me a better way than for the 
library to try to keep up with the incessant 
demand for the last and most widely advertised 
novel or even the more popular non-fiction, 

These commercial agencies do not carry, as 
a rule, the more serious fiction which is good 
literature. The library supplies this and makes 
no attempt to keep up with the demand for 
enough copies of lighter fiction. 

Maup DuruiIn SULLIVAN, Librarian. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


ie the duplicate pay collections in the 
Brooklyn Public Library fill a definite need 
is shown by the fact that pay collections are 
carried on successfully in fifteen of the thirty- 
three Branch Libraries. The Flatbush Branch 





Libraries and Pay Collections 
A Symposium 


has the largest collection of pay books. This 
Branch includes in its collection books of poy 

lar fiction and non-fiction and also books 

more specialized topics and with a more lim 
ited appeal, such as the Life of John Marshal 
Only books that are duplicates of those placed 
in the regular collections are placed in the ] pay 
collection, so if a borrower feels that he docs 
not wish to pay the fee (five cents a week 
for a pay book he can borrow the same book 
from the regular collection. In many cases, 
however, those borrowers who desire the new 
books at the height of their selling and adver 
tising glory can obtain them immediately. Fic 
tion and non-fiction in the regular collection 
can be reserved, but new fiction must have been 
on the shelves for one month before reserves 
can be taken. In a Branch Library such as 
Flatbush, where a large public is supplied with 
books, the new books are difficult to obtain at 
just the moment desired. The pay collection 
satisfies this demand. The books in the pay 
collection may be reserved at any time, upon 
the payment of the five-cent reserve fee, and 
the privilege of renewal is extended to more 
than two weeks. As soon as the books in the 
pay collection have outgrown their popula: 
demand they are placed in the regular col 
lection, which of course strengthens and sup 
plements the supply of free circulated books. 

The pay collection pays for the upkeep and 
rebinding of the collection not only in the Flat- 
bush Branch but in the medium-sized Branch, 
such as Bedford and Prospect, and the smaller 
Branch, as Macon. 

Several years ago the pay collection at the 
Williamsburg Branch had to be discontinued 
because the collection did not pay for itself. 
This was partly due to lack of support from 
the public and partly due to the great loss of 
hooks by theft. There is a report of loss by 
theft from most of the pay collections. prob- 
ably due to the attractiveness of the books 
placed in the collection and to the fact that the 
identification marks of public property on these 
hooks may be more readily removed. 

The book stores in the neighborhox ds of the 
Branches always charge a higher fee for ren 
tal books. In most instances the fee is two 
cents a day, but it sometimes is as high as 
twenty-five or thirty cents a week. At Flat- 
hush the book stores often check over the pay 
collection in the Library in order to know what 
hooks to place in their circulating libraries. 

The pay collection seems to fill a definite 
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place in the Brooklyn community and few, 
if any, are the objections to paving the neces- 
sary fee, especially after the borrower has been 
made to understand that the books in the pay 
collection are only duplicates of those in the 
regular free circulating collection. 

This article does not tell the entire story for 
the whole system, as it was obtained in inter 
views at three Branch Libraries by the Man 
aging Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Pay Books in the Montclair Free 
Public Library 


[ue Sherman Act to the contrary, I believe 
that if the local bookstores and the public 
library would all agree on the same fee for 
rental books, the con- 
tinual friction every- 
where reported and 
the loss of customers 
would be done away 
with. 

In the town of 
Montclair there are 
half a dozen circulat- 
ing libraries in book 
shops, all charging 
different prices. — In- 
vidious = comparisons 
and “shopping 
around” are custom- 
ary. The Library ts 
not in competition 
with the pay circulat- 
ing libraries. It wel- 
comes them as taking 
care of great numbers 
of readers of light fic- 
tion, who reasonabiy 
enough want the lat- 
est fiction book on the 
day of publication, 
but who are not will- 
ing to obtain such tax support for the li 
thousands 
The mini- 


brary as would enable it to buy 
ot dollars’ worth of new novels. 
mum rental at the circulating libraries 1s more 
than the public library’s charge (ten cents a 
week) in most cases. This does not seem, 
however, to prevent continual discussion and 
dispute at the library's charging desk over 
the fact of a fee in a so-called “free” library. 

A New Jersey law requires that all such fees 
be turned over directly to the Town Treasurer 
All the library therefore gets from the clerical 
work involved in collecting about $3,000.00 
yearly in rentals is the ultimate ownership of 
these rather transitory novels. made free as 
soon as they pay tor themselves or show thar 


they will not do so 
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We buy five or Six copies of a pay book 
usually. Most of the pay books we do not 
bother to rebind but discard when their popu 
larity is over. A few are replaced by cheap 
reprints. 
| think that the providing of pay books in 
public libraries is only one of several special 
services which should be installed in public 
libraries, for which legitimate charges should 
be made. Reserves and mailing are two other 


examples. Marcery Quiciey, Librarian 


The Rental Collection of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library 


F or 25 years the Grand Rapids Pubhe Library 
has been operating 
a rental collection. It 
was established = as 
an accommodation to 
meet more nearly the 
demand for popular 
fiction which the reg 
ular funds of the I 
brary were unable to 
buy: and on this ba 
sis it has been main 
tained ever since. The 
charge for this. ser 
vice 1s 5 cents a week, 
but books which are 
retained longer than a 
week are charged the 
regular fine of 2 cents 
a day. The 5-cent 
charge would not 
maintain the collec 
tion It is the fines 
that keep it on the 
right side financially, 
and from time to time 
the surplus income -is 
transferred to the reg 
ular book fund of the library. 

Approximately only half the books earn 
enough at 5 cents an issue to pay for them 
selves. The library endeavors to keep the 
copies fairly fresh and new in the collection 
When a book is rebound, it is withdrawn and 
placed in the free collection, either at the maim 
library or at the branches. All books that fail 
to circulate for a period of three months are 
also withdrawn. 

For many years the collection was main 
tained at the Ryerson (or main) Library only, 
but several years ago the collection was ex 
tended to the branch libraries In the branch 
libraries, taken as a whole, the rental books 
do not pay their way. 


There has been little or no adverse criti 
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cism of the collection. As a matter of fact the 
move to have it installed in the branch libra- 
ries came from the branch patrons. 

The question has occasionally been discussed 
of applying the renta) idea to classes other 
than fiction. Personally, I think it is a mis- 
taken policy for a library to do this, for it dis- 
courages the tax levying authorities from main- 
taining the library properly as an educational 
institution. I[t needs no argument to show that 
most of the books that a library should have, 
because of their educational value, would never 
pay for themselves on a rental basis. It is 
sometimes said, “Let individuals pay for thetr 
own books.” If they do that for fiction, why 
not for all books? It seems to me that the li- 
brary is giving away one of its best arguments 
for proper support from taxation when it 
makes a charge for books in this way. We 
have emphasized the fact all along that our 
rental collection is simply a matter of accom- 
modation—supplying extra copies of books like- 
ly to be more or less ephemeral which our regu- 
Jar funds do not permit us to purchase in quan- 
tity—and as such it has worked very well. 
However, I should much prefer it ta be able 
to buy from our regular funds all the books 
we need—thus eliminating the rental idea al- 
together. You see it ts a condition, and not 
a theory, that confronts us. 

SAMUEL H. RANCK, Librarian. 


Fort Wayne and Allen County 


Ov rental collection was installed, in the main 
library in Fort Wayne, six years ago and, at 
that time, was considered rather a doubtful 
experiment. When it was started we had no 
competition. At present there are four more 
or less active rental libraries in town and, in 
spite of this, ours continues to be used more 
and more. We have several advantages over 
these other libraries. We know better what 
people want to read, we are visited daily by 
all types of readers, and we are open in the 
evening when more people are free. Then, too, 
most of the libraries require an initial fee and 
charge more a day which, in a thrifty middle- 
western town like Fort Wayne, makes quite a 
difference. On the other hand, the commercial 
libraries buy books that the public library does 
not consider worth purchasing and _ attract 
readers who desire such books. Of course, we 
do not wish to expend our efforts on some- 
thing that a business firm in town is doing as 
well as we can, and it may be that at some 
time in the future we will feel that our work 


along this line is a duplication and will give up 
our rental collection. 

The books in this collection are always du- 
plicates and are largely fiction, but include a 
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few titles of non-tiction, those that are |i 
heavily reserved. If these are chosen carefi 
we find that they will pay for themselves \ 
out raising our usual charge. The book car. 
each book shows how much that particular }) 
has earned, and we let a popular book go on | 
culating until it has made about one-third mor 
than we originally paid for the book in order 
to cover losses on books, that do not pr 
popular, books that disappear and the ones tha: 
do not wear well. We make it a rule never | 
put a rebound book in this collection. 

Any borrower of the library may take 1 
rental books, and the charge is two cents a day 
including the day the book is borrowed and 1! 
day it is returned. We do not require a bor 
rower’s card for the rental books, and man, 
people who have forgotten their cards are gla 
to avail themselves of this privilege. 

The advantage to the library of such ac 
lection is twofold. First, our fiction is cor 
stantly having fresh copies of comparative) 
new books added to it. These extra copies mal 
a great saving in our replacements later 
More important than this is the satisfaction 
given to our readers. Today people are reading 
and talking about the new books. They want 
them when other people are talking about ther 
We can never get enough copies of a new book 
to satisfy this demand, and it would not lb 
fair to the taxpayers to spend the library 1 
come on many duplicates of books whose poy 
ularity is, im many cases, so short-lived 
Through this duplicate pay collection we get 
extra copies with no extra expense to th 
brary and hold our latest-novel readers. 

MARY ROSSELL, Head of Circulation 


Portland, Oregon 


Constance Ew1ne, head of the circulating 
department- of the Public Library, Portland 
Ore., has experimented for three years on new 
ways of handling duplicate pay collections. Her 
latest plan is to select 18 of the most popula: 
titles in fiction and non-fiction. Patrons 
the library are given the opportunity to sul 
scribe to the list, checking 12 of the 18 titles 
they want to read. A subscription fee of 25 
cents in charged to cover cost of mailing noti 
fication postals. The books are issued at 15 
cents a week. The plan has been verv success 
ful. The borrowers are pleased to have a 
chance to read the new books, one after an 
other, without any delay. Usually the subserih 
ers are through with them long before the gen 
eral demand has been satisfied, and even though 
the books have not paid for themselves, the) 
may be added to the library collection at le: 
than half their regular price. 


lilinois Librartes, Jan., 1929, 
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The Science of Brainless Book Buying 


By Harold A. Wooster 


Librarian, Brockton Public 


W: may grumble about the difficult, bat 
fling, perplexing, burdensome job of buying 
books, but to be perfectly honest we tind en 
joyment and satisfaction in this self-inflicted 
task. Heaven knows there are enough experts, 
real and imaginary, willing to take the prob- 
lem away and do the buying for one. ‘There 
are available, of course, many solemn treatises 
by eminent authorities on the art and science oi 
book buying. The only difficulty with these 
chapters and books on book selection is that 
this good advice presupposes an abundance ot 
brains and plenty of time; ingredients which 
may easily be lacking. Therefore, material 
on “The Science of Brainless Book Buying” 
meets an important need in a neglected field of 
wide interest. Not knowing of any printed 
material on this subject, | offer the follow 
ing deductions. 

Part of the science of brainless book buying 
is to frankly admit that at times you must be 
a good guesser. This seems, at first thought, a 
mere label which does not help very much. Yet 
it is of fundamental value in initiating one into 
a fraternity, a brotherhood of guessers, whicl: 
includes authors, publishers and book men of 
all kinds. As a member in good standing of 
the sacred order of guessers you are able to 
shed the judicial robes of the expert and critic, 
which may not have fitted very well anyway. 
Enough time, energy and mental effort can be 
saved in dropping a pose to accomplish much 
useful work. 

Another axiom is to drop all pretense of in 
fallibility and universality. A librarian, for 
example, should not expect to avoid guessing 
wrong and taking a loss at times. No one in 
the book world is in this fortunate position. 
Honestly admitting your limitations, you are 
free to admit a mistake or reverse a decision, 
your dignity is not injured in the process. 
Not expecting to please everybody, and taking 
vour ability to judge books with a sense oi 
humor, you have a useful shock absorber for 
the bumps which come with any system of book 
buying, brainy or brainless. | 

The next point is to delegate authority, wher- 
ever possible, saving your own brains by using 
those of other people. It is surprising what 
experienced, capable, efficient people do exist 
in the book world, or your own organization, 
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Library, Brockton, Mass. 


whose help is easily and readily available. On 
many books it is possible to secure reliable in 
formation as to the nature, characteristics and 
standing of a book, limiting the use Of youl 
own brains to the one point as to whether you 
want to buy such a book. It really 1s too great 
a brain task to appreciate, under the spell of a 
fascinating or persistent book salesman, all the 
beauties of this or that set or compendium ot 
all knowledge and to endorse and purchase the 
same. The evaluation of this work is a task 
for some brainy critic, expert or literary judge, 
and can well be dodged in brainless buying. 

Thanks to certain savings of the brainless 
system of book buying, one has more time fo! 
personal reading. It is important to have a 
clear difference in your own mind between the 
hooks you have read and the ones you have 
read about. As an apostle of the Jor of read 
ing, one must relax and share this joy without 
any sense of being driven or working from a 
sense of duty or of constantly criticizing and 
analyzing. A hobby and special field of in 
terest, no matter what, is of value. We need 
a system of book buying which leaves oppor 
tunity for personal reading. 

Another way to simplify book buying, and 
to save in brain wear and tear, is not to make 
a great event out of the purchase of an indi 
vidual book but rather to try and have certain 
common sense principles governing your buy 
ing in general. These principles can help by 
eliminating many books from consideration 
and by pointing to other books you are anx 
ious to secure. It is easier and safer to buy 
for a definite, known need than to buy for one 
which may never develop. The known needs 
can be revealed by studving your book ma- 
chine in action. Also a system of reporting 
shortcomings in regard to standard material 
will show many ways to buy wisely on facts 
already known. It does not require brains to 
freely duplicate a good hook in great demand, 
yet this is a wise expenditure 

For many people in a library there is need 
of a simple system of book buying which will 
save more of their brains and nerve force for 
personal reading, for serving people, for ad 
ministration. A system of successful brain- 
less book buying should be carefully propound- 
ed and explained, for many of us need it 
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Editorial Forum 


It used to be thought that the public library, 
lending books to many readers, one after an- 
other, limited the sale of books to the individual 
purchaser. That was one of the narrow inter- 
pretations of the past, and library service is 
now seen in an altogether different light. It is 
generally admitted nowadays that the library 
develops, first of all, readers and then pur- 
chasers of books, and although books can be 
had free at the public library, circulating li- 
braries are increasing rather than diminishing 
in most of the centers of population, and within 
the public library system the duplicate pay col- 
lection has developed in the last score of years 
to remarkable proportions. As most libraries 
can purchase only one copy of a book, only the 
wants of one reader can thus be met at a time, 
and the duplicate pay collection naturally grew 
up to meet an evident desire. The scheme re- 
quires some working capital at the start, but 
with a very moderate fee, about the same as 
that of outside circulating libraries, working 
capital presently accumulates and in some li- 
braries a fund has grown up beyond the imme- 
diate call for further expenditure in duplicat- 
ing new books. Prejudice against this scheme 
has mostly disappeared, for it has come to be 
recognized that every means of developing read- 
ing is in the interest of all concerned with the 
production and distribution of books—author, 
publisher, bookseller, librarian, as well as the 
great body of those who are or should be 
readers. 





* * * 


Tit Seville exposition, whose formal open- 
ing is set for today, will be notable on the 
library side for the contributions from Amer- 
ica, which are in part intended as the nucleus 
in Spain of a permanent collection of Ameri- 
can literature. The Library of Congress has 
taken great pains to send a characteristic ex- 
hibit, and American publishers have responded 
freely and liberally to the call of the A. L. A. 
for examples of standard or current book pub- 
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lications. The Seville exposition is intended | 
emphasize cultural relations, as that which 
to be simultaneously under way at Barcelons 
deals chiefly with industrial relations and sports 
Together these expositions should do the se: 
vice for Spain which the Philadelphia and Ch: 
cago expositions did for America in stimulat 
ing national spirit. It is good that Americ 
through its cooperation, should express its 
gratitude to a nation not our mother country 
but our grandmother country as, with Colum 
bus in mind, it may fairly be called. 


* * * 


Tur Library of Congress has won such gen 
eral approval that full appropriations for its 
needs are no longer in question. These needs, 
of course, increase with its collections, as, in 
providing for the cataloging of the great gifts 
which come to it from time to time such as 
Mr. Harkness’ recent provision of historical 
Spanish material, ultimately a force of a hun 
dred catalogers will be required to cover the 
usual work of the Library and the special work 
involved in putting such gifts into shape. Hap 
pily, the Library Committee is fully supported 
by Congress in making adequate .provision tor 
the Library, and this year the bill which has 
been reported provides for the acquisition of 
the land in the rear of the library building, 
which is becoming so necessary for the accom 
modation of the ever-widening work of our na 
tional library. 
k ok x 


Tur wastefulness of each library's preparing 
and printing its own brief reading lists instead 
of procuring them cooperatively has long been 
discussed. The Publishing Board of the A. L. 
A. some years ago tried offering a number ot 
short book lists but without much success. The 
Lantern Lists at one time supplied by Miss 
Zaidee Brown marked a similar effort. Lat 
terly, the Reading with a Purpose Series, issued 
by the A. L. A., has brought a much larger 
response; but these pamphlets are too elab- 
orate and expensive for libraries to give away 
generally to readers. Recently the [noch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore has prepared 
a number of lists, circulars and broadsides, and 
before going to press has invited other libraries 
to order copies with their own imprint. Not a 
few alert libraries have thus obtained excellent 
lists, attractively printed, at surprisingly small 
cost. In making these lists available Mr. Jo 
seph L. Wheeler has rendered a useful service, 
and pointed the way to further cooperation. It 
will be strange if libraries, and particularly the 
smaller libraries, do not increasingly take ad 
vantage of such opportunities. H.C. W. 
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Library Chat 


Contributions Welcomed 


A Museum of Antiquities 


1. The Grecian urn that inspired the imper- 
ishable ode of John Keats. 2. The inkstand that 
\lartin Luther threw at the devil. 3. The vorpal 
blade that went snicker snack and killed the 
Jabberwock. 4. The book that the guilty Paolo 
and Francesca read together. 5. Wilhelm Tell’s 
arrow that pierced the apple on his young son's 
head. and other one that was saved tor Gessler. 
6. The whacking white cheroot that Supi-vaw- 
lat smoked. 7. The wooden leg of John Silver. 
& The iron hand of Gotz von Berlichingen. 
9. The crutches of Tiny Tim. 10. The “broche 
of gold ful shene” that the Nonne, the Prior 
esse, wore. 11. King Arthur’s Excalibur re 
covered from the mere. 12. The shield of 
Lancelot that was guarded by Elaine. 13. The 
precious hoard of the Nibelungs. 14. The sword 
of Damocles. 15. The tutfet of Little Miss 
Mutfet. 16. The horn of Little Boy Blue. 17. 
The red riding hood of Red Riding Hood. 18. 
Tyltyl’s blue bird. 19. Lady Windermere’s fan. 
20. The shield of Achilles forged by Vulcan. 
21. The pipe of the pied piper of Hamelin. 22. 
The sword that Aeneas gave Queen Dido, with 
which she killed herself. 23. The sword on 
which King Saul fell when the battle with the 
Philistines went against him. 24. Macbeth’s 
dagger that killed King Duncan. 25. The stead 
fast tin soldier. 26. The beautiful pea-green 
hoat in which the owl and the pussy cat went 
to sea. 27. The red bag that Anna Karénina 
was carrying at the fatal moment. 28. The 
Bishop's candlesticks that transformed Jean 
Valjean. 29. The jewelry that Mephistopheles 
procured for Faust to give Gretchen to accom- 
plish her ruin. 30. The great burden that 
Christian bore on his back as he started on his 
way to the Celestial City. 31. Aladdin’s lamp. 
32. The three lilies that the Blessed Damozel 
bore in her hand, and the seven stars that she 
wore in her hair. 33. The crossbow that the 
\ncient Mariner used to shoot the albatross. 
34. Aaron’s rod that budded. 35. The curls of 
gold that Nicolete the Fair cut from her head 
and threw Aucassin in his dungeon hold. 36. 
The famous Lombard crown that Charlemagne 
wore in triumph. 37. The charger in which 
Salome bore the head of John the Baptist. 38. 
The red ribbon and scarlet stockings that Mis- 
tress Beatrix wore as she came to meet Henry 
Esmond. 39. Nero's fiddle. 40. The hammer 
of Thor. 41. The hatchet that George Wash 
ington used to show that he couldn't tell a lie. 
42. The plumed helmet of Hector. 43. The 
how of Ulysses. 44. The gifts that Ophelia 
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returned to Hamlet. 45. Pandora’s box. 46 
Old Charon’s ferryboat that he used 
River Styx. 47. Cleopatra’s barge, which “like 
a burnished throne burned on the water.” 48 
Gartbaldi’s red shirt. 49. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
handsome cloak which he spread before Queen 
elizabeth. 50. The contract signed ino blood 
that Faust made with Mephistopheles. 51. he 
linen garment that, rather than be captured, 
John Mark left in the hands of the Roman 
soldier. 52. The sword that Peter used to cut 
off the ear of the high priest's servant. 53 
The ball thrown by Nausicaa and her maidens 
54. The blanket from which Sancho Panza 
was tossed by his tormentors. 35. The doublet 


on the 


and hose worn by Rosalind in the Forest ot 
\rden. 56. The silver throne on which the body 
of the dead Alaric the Visigoth was placed in 
the river-bed of the Busento. 57. The jewels 
that Queen Isabella disposed of in order to send 
Columbus over to discover us. 38. Joseph's 
coat of many colors. 59. The whip of small 
cords that Jesus used to drive the money 
changers from the Temple. 60. The thirty 
pieces of silver given to Judas as blood money 
Ol. The manuscript of “Oedipus at Colonus” 
from which the aged Sophocles read to prove 
his mental soundness. 62. The scarlet letter 
\ that was worn by Hester Prynne. 63. The 
handkerchief that inflamed the jealousy of 
Othello. 64. The cup that contained the fatal 
draught of hemlock drunk by Socrates. 65 
The copy of Doetor Johnson's Dictionary which 
was offered to Becky Sharp as a gift when she 
left boarding school, and which she petulantly 
refused. 66. The two vast and trunkless legs 
of stone that stand in the desert, the half sunk 
shattered visage, and the pedestal. 67. The 
raven who quoth “Nevermore.” 68, The shield 
of the renowned viking Olaf Trygvesson which, 
when beset by his enemies in that last and 
greatest sea fight, he threw over his head as he 
plunged overboard and sank beneath the wa 
ters. 69. The statf of Prospero which he buried 
“certain fathoms deep in the earth” and his 
book which he drowned “deeper than did ever 
plummet sound.” 70. The sling of the shep 
herd boy David which he used to slay the giant 
Gohath. 71. The golden fleece that Jason 
brought back, and the poison raiment given by 
Medea to her rival. 72. The gates of the Philis 
tine city of Gaza that Samson bore away on 
his shoulders. 73. The “second best bed” that 
Shakespeare feft as the sole legacy to his widow 
Anne Hathaway Shakespeare. 74. The “true 
ring’ of the three rings which Nathan the 
Wise told Saladin about. 75. The chariot of 
fire and horses of fire that took the prophet 
elijah by a whirlwind into heaven 

From Detached Thoughts, by W. 1. Rich 
ardson, 








The Ibero-American Exposition 


Te Ibero-American Exposition will take 
place in Seville, one of the most charming cities 
of Andalusia. Seville is a town almost orien- 
tal in character, vibrating with life and color 
under a clear blue sky. There are splendid 
boulevards and beautiful parks in the city, and 
part of the exposition itself will be held in the 
Parque de Maria Luisa, famous for its trees 
and flowers. Two million square meters of 
land lying between the city and the Guadal- 
quivir River have been set aside for the ex- 
position, Seville is accessible by rail and mo- 
tor from Madrid, Granada, Cordova and Cadiz, 
as well as from Gibraltar. 

This exposition, known as the “E-xposicion 
Iheroamericana,” will be held in Seville from 


bookplate in each. He then packed and shipy. 

them through the government dispatch agen: 
at New York on Jan. 10 and 18. About twent 

magazines were selected as characteristic «1 
American periodicals, and the publishers wer 
asked to contribute a recent bound volume «: 
each. Most of them agreed to do so, but tl 

magazines could not be made ready at onc 
so several were shipped in February. A |) 
lingual placard was printed, and six copies hay 

been sent to Seville for display with the ex 
hibit. Charles H. Hastings of the Library o: 
Congress was furnished a copy of the shel; 
list, from which he assembled a collection ©: 
Library of Congress catalog cards. There i; 
one alphabetical group of cards and another 
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The main divisions 
of the exposition will 


be art, history, in- 


PRESENTED BY 


THE PUBLISHER 


THROUGH THE 


ings’ assistants let 
tered the D. C. num 
bers on the cards, 
and the Library ot 
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i A 
dustry and  com- i f 
merce, agriculture j AMERICAN Lrprary AssociaTION / Congress kindly fur 
and live stock, j / nished a case and a: 
America and Portu- j ae j explanatory sign 1 
gal, travel, sports, | THe Inero-AmMerican Exposition = accompany the co! 
congresses and fes- f ‘ f lection. The ex 
tivals. The Central { AT SEVILLE ( pense of the exhibit 
and South American j AND FOR AN AMERICAN LIBRARY ( has been met from 
Republics and the 7 eeeen j the — Internationa! 
United States have j liar a j Fund, and amounted 
heen invited to par- 3 j in all to less than 
tici] vate. | a oe I $( y ). 

A copy of the bookplate placed in each book The exhibit fron 


Through John T. 
Vance, Chairman of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Hispanic Peoples, the American Library Asso- 
ciation was asked to select 900 books which 
would afford a glimpse of American thought 
and culture. It was to be kept in mind that the 
exhilit would remain as the nucleus of a 
permanent American library in Spain, which 
would probably be used by American and by 
Spanish students and readers. The selection was 
made in December, and the publishers, more 
than 100 of them, were invited to cooperate 
with the United States Government and the 
American Library Association by contributing 
the books. Mr. Hopper of the New York Pub- 
lic Library kindly offered space in the River- 
side Branch of the New York Public Library 
where the books might be assembled and made 
ready for shipment. The publishers were very 
generous in their response, only five houses 
being unwilling, for one reason or another, to 
cooperate. Karl Brown of the New York 
Public Library classified the books roughly, 
shelf-listed them and pasted a copy of the 
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the Library of Con- 
gress is planned to illustrate (a) the influence 
of Spain upon the United States through Span 
ish explorers, colonization and literature; (b) 
the organization and development of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The salient features of 
(a) include: 

1. A large map of the United States pre- 
pared by the Library, showing the routes 
of Spanish explorations, the locations of 
Spanish missions and other settlements. 

2. Photographs of the Spanish missions 
in California and the Southwest, and of old 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

3. Facsimile reproductions of significan 
pages of books and manuscripts in the L1 
brary of Congress illustrating the cultura! 
ties between Spain and the United States: 

In Spanish literature (early imprints) 

Primaleon, 1534; 

Primera Parte de la Vida del Picar 
Guzman de Alfarache, 1603; 

El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote d 
la Mancha, 1607. 
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In American literature: 

Irving’s Alhambra, 1832: 
Longtellow’s Spanish Student, 1843; 
Prescott’s Philip the Second, 1833: 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, 1849 
law: 

The Laws of Las Steta Partidas, Vol. 

1, New Orleans, 1820; 

A Compilation of Spanish and Me.xi- 

can Law, Vol. 1, New York, 1831; 

The Ciwil Law of Spain and Mexico, 
New Orleans, 1851; 
Leyes Commerciales de la 

tina, \Washington, 1907. 

In music: 

La Jota Aragonesa, by Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk (composer's holograph ), 
first performed at the Teatro del 
Principe in Madrid, June 13, 1852. 


America La- 


Activities and resources of the Library of 
Congress are illustrated by 

1. A collected set of more than 100 Li- 
brary of Congress publications, 1899-1928. 

2. Card Division exhibit consisting prin- 
cipally of a dictionary catalog of 45,000 
printed catalog cards of books in the Li- 
brary of Congress relating to Spain and 
Spanish topics. Above the card cabinet will 
be photographs of the Card Division and 
Catalog Division and also graphic charts 
setting forth the rapid growth of the sales 
of printed cards since the activity was origi- 
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nally established. Sample printed catalog 
cards and explanatory pamphlets will be 
available for free distribution. 

3. Interior views: Some of the collections 
(Spanish literature, Chinese literature, the 
Pennell collection), floor plans, mural deco 
rations. 

MAIN CENTERS OF THE 
KNHIBITIONS 

First Center—Situated in the Jardines de 

San Telmo. Exhibits of regional dances, mu 


sic and costumes; travel exhibits and hea: 
quarters for excursions. 

Second Center—Situated in Vlaza de Is 
pana. The historical exhibit and artistic as 
pects of industrial activities. 

Third Center—Situated in the Plaza de 
America. Art exhibit. 

Fourth Center—Situated in la Gran Ave- 
nida de America and la Plaza de Portugal. 
The industrial and commercial exhibits; the 


American and Portuguese exhibits and the ag 
riculture and live stock exhibits. 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
SEVILLE EXPOSITION 
Thomas Campbell, Chairman, Washington, 
me C. 7 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SEVILLE 





Exposicion De Libros 
cw 
STA exposicion de libros fue pre- 
parada por la Asociacion Norte- 
Bibliotecas, Estados 
Unidos, para ofrecer una sencilla mu- 


Americana de 


estra de la vida y la cultura de los Esta- 
dos Unidos. Los libros son, en gran 
parte, una contribucion de las casas 
editoras y formaran el nucleo de una 
Biblioteca Norte - Americana 
Espana. 


en 


Algunas importantes omision es 
debense al hecho de que varios edi- 
tores se vieron dificultados para co- 
operar en este proyecto. 


EXPOSITION COMMITTE IN 
NEW YORK 
Manuel Caragol, 7 Water St.. New York, 
N.Y. 
Book Exhibit 
ow 
HIS exhibit of books has been 
assembled by the American 


Library Association, U. S. A., to offer 
a glimpse of the life and culture of 
the United States. The books have 
been largely contributed by their pub- 
lishers and will form the nucleus of 
a permanent American Library in 
Spain. 


Some important omissions are due 
to the fact that several publishers 
found themselves unable to join in this 
project. 





The Bi-lingual Placard to Pe 


> Displayed with the fF: vhibit 





Current Literature 


A seventi volume of Bibliotheca Celtica, the 
register of publications relating to Wales and 
the Celtic peoples and languages, was published 
in January by the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth (cl, 408 p. 7s. 6d.). This 
volume covers the years 1919-23, with a sup- 
plement of works issued 1909-1918 but not 
previously recorded, and tne next volume, now 
in preparation, will continue the record from 
1924 to 1926 inclusive. There is no subject 
index in either this volume or its companions. 
Henry Danielson’s Arthur Machen; a Bibliog- 
raphy, for instance, has no entry under Ma 
chen’s name. 


Lanxpscart gardening, sculpture, drawing. 
painting, engraving, photography, music and 
amusements comprise the range of subjects 
covered by the new and valuable Fine Arts 
Section of the Wilson “Standard Catalog” 
series, and for a most welcome extra measure 
Costume, a subject belonging to the 390's, is 
here added to the 700's. More than a third of 
the 1200 titles are included in the analytical 
index to bring out all their reference content 
(cl., 191 p., $2. Minnie Earl Sears, compiler ). 


New library bulletins continue to appear. The 
Library Mercury of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Pubhie Library, which began publication in Jan- 
vary, takes its title from a prominent denizen 
of the Rochester skyline, who lives atop the 
annex to the Central Library, and not from 
any green-coated contemporary in the maga- 
zine field. “We are hoping, in appropriating 
his name, to appropriate also his duties and 
characteristics hy making the Library Mercury 
a true library messenger who will bring tidings 
of the Rochester Public Library, its services, 
and its plans to the people of the city.” runs 
a preface to historical notes and a list of inter- 
esting new books. 


College Libraries 


Aw article by David A. Robertson, printed 
in the ::ducational Record, gives praise, severe 
criticism, personal anecdotes. and a_ lively 
knowledge of what is being done by college 
libraries. It was an address delivered before 
the Institute on Problems of College, Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan, but it 
should bring stimulus to students, parents, pro- 
fessors, librarians and all interested in books 
and reading. 

Mr. Robertson rightly considers that the 
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number of books for colleges is less significa 
than their quality, their suitability to the ne 
of the students, and their easy availability 
though he does not scorn a large library me) 
because of its size. In his examination 
hundreds of college libraries he has found 
creat variety of methods of management. 

Where administration is by some one | 
fessionally trained, the work is moving in 
right direction, even though poor hudgeting 
of college funds may be hampering the libra 
rian. But too many libraries in our univer 
sities are under the direction of persons wit! 
out adequate training. 

General reference works are neglected 
untrained librarians. In some universities on 
department waits on another to buy a worl 
which all need, and meantime the students ¢ 
without. 

The use of periodicals, especially those 
foreign languages, is stressed. In many col 
lections even the English and American mag: 
zines are not easily available. Mr. Robertsor 
tells an incident of his own experience as a 
sophomore at the University of Chicago, whic! 
one would like to think of as being duplicat 
today by undergraduates : 

“One night Charles Huston brought fro 
the college library Plackwood’s, Magazine tor 
November, 1898, and said, ‘Here's something | 
think is good. Suppose we take turns in read 
ing it... So that group of romantic sophomores 
in the gloom which wavered about the grat 
fire, smoke Latakia in their long-stemmed clay 
pipes and heard for the first time a story called 
Youth by an unknown man called Joseph Con 
tad. 


Pratt Reprints List of Fifty 
Conspicuous Novels 


AA coupLe of years ago the Pratt Institute 
Free Library issued as a_ special list in 
its Quarterly Booklist a selection of Fifty Con 
spicuous Novels of the First Quarter of This 
Century. The list was reprinted in several 
publications and attracted favorable notice 
Persistent demand for it since the first edition 
was exhausted has led to a reprint of the list 
as a separate booklet. The list is offered tor 
sale, to cover actual cost of production, as 
follows: 

25 copies—5 cents each, 

100 copies—3 cents each, 

100-200 copies—2% cents each, 

200 copies—2!4 cents each. 























Pie first elaborated library exhibit was held 


? 


Jan. 1 to 3, 1929, at the Sun Yatsen Uni 
versity Library, Canton, attended by 8732 vis- 


itors. It was planned 

d supervised by a li- 
brary specialist, Mr 
Ding U. Doo, the libra- 
rian, with the object of 
rousing general inter- 
est in library movement 
ind promoting — the 
reading habit of the 
public. 

The library exhibit 
was arranged in 10 
groups: 

Ist Impression of 
the public, a huge book 
entitled “Road to Lite.” 

2nd—Condition of li- 
braries of the world, 
with a number of sta- 
tistical charts, pictures 
of representative — li- 
brary buildings and re- 
ports of various libra- 
ries, 

3rd — Condition — of 
the Sun Yatsen Uni- 
versity Library. 

4th—Book | selection 
and ordering, showing 
how a book is selected 
and ordered. 


Library Exhibit in China 


Classification, showing where the call 
number comes from and its meaning 


showing ftorm of cards 





and how a book is cata 
loged; where the vari 
ous entries come from 


7th Reference 
work; an example of 
work on population 


problem of China, with 
a number of books for 
reference 

Sth Charging and 
reading, showing proc 
ess of charging and re 
turning a book: aids to 
reading, book display 
ers, adjustable and 
portable reading desks, 
books and articles on 
method of reading. 

Oth Book rarity 
Chinese and foreign 
and 100 kinds of new 
books received during 
November 

10th—A huge moun 
tain, well decorated 
with Dr. Sun Yatsen’s 
statue on top and a 
number of books on 
Sun Yatsenism — and 
revolution. 








In the Library World 


Lectures on the Classification System 
of the Library of Congress 


Prov. J. C. M. Hanson of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago will 
give a course of fourteen lectures at the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, dur- 
ing the period April 2 to 12, 1929, on the Class- 
ification System of the Library of Congress. 
These lectures constitute, for the academic year 
1928-1929, the regular course in advanced 
classification, known as Library Service 318. 

In order that registration for this course may 
not be limited to matriculated students in the 
School of Library Service, it has been desig- 
nated as a Special University Extension Course 
and will be open for registration to any library 
worker who is in a position to take the course 
with profit to himself. Permission to register 
may be secured by applying to the Director of 
the School of Library Service. 

All lectures will be fifty minutes in length 
and held in Room 422, Library (top floor, 
Southeast staircase ). 

Tuesday, April 2, 10 a. m. and 3:10 p. m 

Wednesday, April 3, 11 a. m. 

Thursday, April 4, 12 a. m. and 3:10 p. m. 

Friday, April 5, 12 a. m. 

Monday, April 8, 12 a. m. 

Tuesday, April 9, 10 a. m. and 3:10 p. m. 

Wednesday, April 10, 11 a. m. and 3:10 p. m. 

Thursday, April 11, 12 a. m. and 3:10 p. m 

Friday, April 12, 12 a. m. 

The tuition fee is $10. A student who is not 
registered for any other course in the Univer- 
sity, who is not a candidate for a degree, and 
who desires to take this course as a Special 
University Extension Course, without credit, 
may be excused from paying the regular Uni- 
versity fee of $7 in addition to the tuition fee. 


Enlarge Langdell Hall at Harvard 
Tue facilities for housing the Harvard Law 


School's vast law library have been greatly en- 
larged. In the present Langdell Hall there are 
8500 shelf units in the stacks now in use. The 
new building will have, in addition to these, 
11,500 more units, and the library will provide 
accommodations for half a million books. There 
are at present 300,000 books in the library. 


Urgent 
Library Students—Will you resell your Feb- 
ruary 1 issue of the LipraARY JOURNAL? We 
are paving 25 cents for each copy. 
THe LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
62 West 45th Street, New York. 


House That Jack Built 
Tue House That Jack Built is the off 


title of the library at the Naval Training Ss: 
tion, Newport, R. I. It is a one-story stu 
building, with a collection of about 5 
volumes, one-third of which are ficti 
The Bureau of Navigation provides th 
books, sending shipments of new titles to t 
station quarterly. The library is also used 
a writing room, and writing materials are ti 
nished to the men. A librarian, Miss Alice |! 
Savage, employed by the Bureau of Navig 
tion, under the Civil Service, administers 
the wants of these young men, many of who: 


spend their leisure time in study rather than 


in reading of fiction. As to their choice 


books, material on mathematics and the trades 


is always on demand. When it comes to | 
tion, western and detective stories supply th 


excitement and action craved.—Rhode Island! 


Library Association Bulletin. 
Prize Competition for New York 
State Librarians 


Tue New York State Publicity Committe: 
consisting of Paul M. Paine, 
Library, Chairman; Mrs. 
bany Public Library ; 
Grosvenor Library, Miss Am 
Hathaway, Extension Albany, an 
nounces two prize competitions open to all 1 
brarians in the State. 

First, a competition Me Ret exhibits t 
be shown at the N. Y. . meeting in Oct 
ber at Lake Placid, N. ¥. a pee open to all 1 
braries in the State. Prizes will be 
on the basis of originality and achieved put 
pose. Fach exhibit to be not larger than cai 
be set up on a 5 ft. x 3 ft. table. 
entering this exhibit must give early notice t 
Mrs. Rossell of the Albany Public Library 


Second, a competition for newspaper pul 


Suffalo, and 
Division, 


Syracuse Public 
Daves Rossell, Al- 
Miss Mildred FE. Ross, 


awarded 


Librarians 


licity with two prizes or sets of prizes, First, 
the best publicity for local village libraries in 


weekly rural newspapers; and second, 
newspaper publicity in places up to 25,000 poy 
ulation. Special attention will be given to pu! 

licity written by representatives of the libraries 


daily 


Points to be considered in awarding prizes w1!! 
be the news value of the publicity, the results 


obtained by it, and the amount of space ( 


voted to it. 


he from Jan. 1, 1929, to Sept 1, 1929, and du: 


The period to be covered wi!! 


consideration will he given to the handicaps 


which some of the libraries have to conte) 


with. 
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Denmark Invites American Educators 
Tus summer Denmark invites American ed 
ucators to inspect her educational institutions 
fhis opportunity, never before extended to 
\mericans, has been made possible through 
Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 Boylston Street, 
Boston, originator of “My Friend Abroad” 
trips, and formerly supervisor of Danish pre 
paratory schools. It is a well-established fact 
that the educational institutions of Denmark 
have reached a very high degree of perfection. 

Doctor Knudsen has arranged for two of the 
famous Peoples Colleges to be opened so that 
members of his party may enter them at any 
time, study all the proceedings, talk with the 
teachers and students, and attend the classes. 
Typical Danish preparatory schools will also be 
accessible. It will be a great privilege to visit 
these schools where Danish boys and girls pre 
pare for the University of Copenhagen ; where 
they take five foreign languages, and attain an 
education that in quantity corresponds to two 
years of college work in addition to a thorough 
high school training. There will be special 
exhibitions of the renowned Danish gymnas 
tics, and many of the physical education insti 
tutions ordinarily closed from April to Octo 
ber will be open for members of Doctor Knud 
sens party. 

Twice a week during the stay in Denmark 
there will be lectures at the University Club 
of Copenhagen and at Chateau Lerchenborg. 
where Doctor Knudsen will entertain the mem- 
hers of his party as his guests. Special topics 
for discussion will be Danish Peoples Colleges, 
Cooperative Marketing, the Youth Movement 
of the World, the Exchange of Youth, Demo 
cratic Physical Culture, the Growth of the In 
vlish Language, Modern Preparatory Schools, 
\round the World in a Ford, and 
other talks by famous educators and distin 
cuished travelers. 

Of particular interest to members of Doctor 
Knudsen’s party will be the World Conference 
of New Education at Elsinore from August & 
to 17. Kronborg Castle, the famous scene of 
Shakespear's Hamlet has been lent to the Con- 
ference tor its meetings. 


Ssecores « f 


“Peter Pan Room” 
The Anderson, Ind., Public Library has been 


enlarged and remodeled during the summer. 
The improvements include a new children’s 
room, a new where the chil 
dren's room has been, and a new staff room 
The children’s department is now called the 
“Peter Pan Room.” 


reference room 


9 
-0/ 


Yale University Library Receives 
Fund 


I HE Yale alumni who assembled on February 


22 were informed of a fund of $500,000 given 
to Yale by Mr. Otto T. Bannard of New York 
City before his death at sea on January 15 


On November 16, 1921, Mr. Bannard by deed 
of gift established a “Library Fund,” the cap 
ital of which was to be held and the 
which was to be used for the support and ex 
tension of the library of the university. M1 
Bannard provided that the entire income ot 
the fund should be added to the principal until 
this should amount to at least $500,000. “The 
principal of the fund has now 
specified total so that the income from the 
fund established anonymously by him in 1921 
will become available even before the settle 
ment of Mr. Bannard’s estate. 


Mmcome of 


reached the 


University of British Columbia 


Tue Library building of the University of 
British Columbia has been enriched by a me 
morial window of nine panels, the gift of an 
anonymous donor. The center panel depicts 
the Arms of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
others those of eight of the Canadian provinces. 
The Arms of British Columbia are not in 
cluded, as these have already been installed 
in the central Gothic window in the main read 
ing room. 

The window was unveiled by Premier Tol- 
nue, the ceremony being preceded by a special 
congregation for the [| degrees, 
with an address by Prof. D. Harvey, head of 
the history department. It was designed by 
Messrs. Sharp & Thompson, architects to the 
university, and the work executed in England 
by the Bromsgrove Guild of Montreal. 

’ The library has installed and furnished 
thirteen additional carrels for use by graduate 
and senior students. 


conference of 


The installation gives additional accommoda 
tion for 30,000 volumes. A stack 
tract was let to Snead & Company, Jersey City, 
who put in the original installation of tiers 
2 to 5. The library has now accommodation 
for 125,000 volumes. The university’s book col 


new con 


lection exceeds 72,000 volumes, and is growing 


at an average rate of 4800 volumes a year 


Rollins College 


Ag the exercises of Founder's Week, cele 
brating the forty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of Rollins College, Florida’s oldest 
institution of higher learning, a collection of 
more than $2,000 was taken for the purchase 
of new books for the library, 





Recommended Books on World Politics 
The World Peace Foundation lists these readings selected by James 
G. McDonald in Collaboration with the Research Staff of the 
Foreign Policy Association 


Vr. Hoover's Foreign Problems 

R. 1. Buell. Hoover's Foreign Problems. New 
Republic, Feb. 20, 1929, p. 7-10. Stressing 
the dangers of governmental trade promo- 
tion. 

I. |. Cox. Nicaraqua and the United States, 

1909-1927. Joston, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1927. $1.25. Summary by a profes- 
sor of Latin-American history. 

W. Cameron Forbes. The Philippine Islands. 
Boston, Houghton, 1928. 2 Vols. $10. A 
most complete study by a former Governor 
General. 

W. T. Stone. The Administration of the De- 
partment of State. (Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. Information Service, Vol. 1V, Spec. 
Sup. No. 3, February, 1929). A comprehen- 
sive analysis of the State Department. 

The Monroe Doctrine and Latin America. (1°. 
P. A. Information Service, Vol. IV, No. 20, 
December, 1928). 25¢. Discussion of the 
diplomatic and legal problems in) American 
recognition of Soviet Russia. 

J. W. Garner. American Foreign Policies. 
New York, New York University Press, 
1928. SO. Provocative essays. ; 

ernest Gruening. JJexico and Its Heritage. 
New York, Century, 1928. $6. A compre- 
hensive recent book on the political, social 
and economic problems of MLexico, 

C. P. Howland. Survey of American Foreign 
Relations, 1928. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. $5. Surveys the United 
States relations with the rest of the world. 

C. kk. Hughes. Our Relations to the Nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1928. $1.75. 
Addresses on foreign problems by a former 
Secretary of State. 

ds DA Mathews. American Foreign Relations. 
New York, Century, 1928. $4. A useful 
general survey of the whole field. 

Moorfield Storey and M. P. Lichauco. The 
Conquest of the Philippines by the United 
States. New York, Putnam, 1926. An elo- 
quent plea for Philippine independence. 

Kk. oL. Schumann, American Policy Toward 
Russia Since 1917. International Publish- 
ing Co,, 1928. $3.75. The latest and most 
comprehensive study of the whole problem 
of American-Russian relations. 

H. 1. Stimson. <dinertcan Policy in Nicaraqua. 
New York, Seribner, 1927. $1.25. An im- 


pressive account by President Coolidge’s sj 
cial representative in Nicaragua. 

G. H. Stuart. Latin America and the Unit 
States, 2nd ed. rev. New York, Centur 
1928. $3.75. An excellent recent text bo 
covering the whole held. 

Is Britain Done? 

Norman Angell. ust Britain Travel the Mo 
cow Road? London, Douglas, 1926. 5 shill 
ings. The well-known English publicis: 
questions whether Britain can avoid rev 
lution by achieving industrial efficiency an 
economic democracy. 

R. L. Buell. Europe: A History of Ten Yea 
New York, Macmillan, 1928. $3. Chapte: 
V1 states the problem succinctly. 

C.D. Burns. 4 Short History of the MH orlid 
1918-1928. New York, Payson & Clarke 
1928. $3.50. Chapter XIV is a concise state 
ment of the economic developments in Brit 
ain since the war by one of the able younge: 
econonists. 

KF. ik. Fremantle. The Housing of the Na 

tion. London, Philip Allan & Co., Ltd., 

1927. 2 shillings. A comprehensive hand- 

book. 

. W. Hills and D. C. Morison. The Financ 

of Government. London, Philip Allan & 
Co., Ltd.. 1925. 2 shillings. An admirabl 
handbook. 

W. R. Inge. England. New York, Scribner, 
1926. $3. A provocative study by th 
“Gloomy Dean,” whose views are frequent 
ly the subject of controversy. 

Liberal Industrial Inquiry. Britain’s Indus 
trial Future. London, Benn, 1928. Perhaps 
the best study of British economic condi 
tions since the war. 

Frank Plachy. Britain's Economic Plight. Bos- 
ton, Little, 1926. $1.50. A suggestive anal 
ysis. 

Arnold Rechberg. Whither England?) Living 
Age, July, 1928, p. 1010-3. Brief but perti 
nent questions. 

Andre Siegfried. Post-War Britain. New 
York, Dutton, 1925. $3.50. A searching 
analysis by one of the ablest of present-day 
students. 

Foreign Affairs. “The Passing of England's 
IXconomic Hegemony.” July, 1928, p. 525 
40, A challenging summary of Britain's 
problems. 


A. i. Zimmern. Third British Empire, Loi 
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don, Oxford University Press, 1926. $2. An 
unusually original interpretation of the Brit- 
ish Empire today. 
British Politics 
Stanley Baldwin. Our Inheritance, Garden 
Citv, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1928. $2.50. 


H. N. Brailsford. Betore the British l[lec- 
tions. Foreign Affairs, October, 1928, p. 54- 
63. 

RL. Buell. The British Foreign Office. 


(Foreign Policy Association. Information 
Service, Vol. IV, No. 24. Feb, 0, 1929), 
An interesting study of the British 
method of administering foreign affairs. 
Great Britain and the Dominions. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. $3. 


25¢. 


(Norman Wait Harris Memorial Founda- 
tion. ) > . 

\. L. Lowell and H. D. Hall. British Com- 
monzealth of Nations. Boston, World 


Peace Foundation, 1927. (Pamphlets, Vol. 


X, No. 6). 2Uc. A brief analysis of the 
“Constitution of the Empire.” 
A. L. Lowell. Greater European Govern 


ments. Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. $2. The first five chap- 
ters supply an excellent summary. 

\W. B. Munro. The Governments of Europe. 
New York, Maemillan, 1925. $4.25. Con- 
tains a detailed and excellent analysis of the 
governmental system. 

Sir Charles Petrie. Problem of British For- 
eign Policy. Nineteenth Century, Decem- 
ber, 1928, p. 717-27. A suggestive analysis. 

\. J. Toynbee. Conduct of British Empire 
Foreign Relations Since the Peace Settle- 
ment. London, Oxford University Press, 


Free On Request 

The following publications are available for 
distribution from the General Library of the 
University of Michigan for the cost of postage: 
Campbell, E. D. History of the Chemical Lab- 

oratory of the University of Michigan, 1856- 

1916. Ann Arbor, 1916. 

Campbell, J. V. Outlines of the Political H1s- 

tory of Michigan, Detroit, 1876. 

Michigan Political Science Association. Publi- 

cations. Vols. 4, 5, 6. 

Taylor, F. M. Principles of Economics. 7th ed. 

Ann Arbor, 1920. 

Judge Campbell's Outlines of the Political 
History of Michigan, although published in 
1876, is still the most valuable contribution to 
the early history of the State of Michigan. 

The Publications of the Michigan Political 
Science <lssociation contain a number of im 
found 


portant contributions which cannot. be 


elsewhere. 
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National League of Women Voters 
Radio Program 
Compiled by The American Library Associa 
tion. 
March 19—Tarit? and living costs 
Books 
The 


Bewildertng Problein. 


Ta tH, adil [nti } 
Macmil 


Crompton, George. 
fPretation of a 
lan. 1927, 

Here is a book which presents authoritatively 
the history of the taritf as well as practical, 
up-to-date information on tariff problems. It 
is Interestingly written and easily read. 

PERIODICALS 

The Taritf Thunder Cloud, in The Outlo 

Feb. 20, 1929. 


Can the Taritf Help the Farmer? by Rob 


ert Stewart, in The New Republic, Jan. 30 
1929 

The theme of this article is that the tarifi 
will not solve the farm problem, but that more 
efficient management will. Includes interest 


Ing data regarding the import and export of 
farm products. 

High Tariff Diplomacy, by Drew Pearson, 
in The Nation, Feb. 27, 1929. 

\n interesting analysis of the tariff in rela 
tion to foreign markets, country by countrys 

\re We Playing the Game? by George F 
Putnam, in the sltlantic Monthly, July, 1928 

The author is the economist to the packing 
firm of Swift & Company. 

March 26—Federal responsibility for public 
welfare and health. 

Books: 

Leigh, Robert D. Federal health administra 
tion in the United States. Harper. 1927. 

Bossard, James S. Problems of Social HW ell- 
being. Harper. 1927. 

This book defines social well being from the 
standpoint of health, economics and mental hy- 
erene. 

PERIODICALS: 

Responsibility of government in public health 
work, by EF. L. Bishop, in American Journal 
of Public Health, June, 1928. 

A brief account of the interrelation between 
the Federal, State and local governments in 
programs for public health, 


Maryland 
Tre Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
has issued a delightful calendar for bool 
lovers. Either a verse of poetry or a quot 
tion about books is on each sheet and tl 1 
tration called “The Golden Land of Story 
Books” is at the top of the calendar 








Library Organizations 


Oklahoma State Library Association 


Tue Oklahoma Library Association held its 
annual meeting in Oklahoma City Feb. 6-8. 
Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided at all meetings. Many inter- 
esting papers were given, including discussions 
of library publicity ; the real and practical value 
of public documents; a symposium discussion 
of reference books, and books of humor, po- 
etry and biography; Oklahoma musicians, and 
an adequate appropriation for a public library. 
Jesse Cunningham gave the main address of 
the evening meeting on the subject “Good Will 
as a Basis for Library Service and Public 


Opinion.” The last meeting was a_ sectional 


meeting in connection with the Oklahoma 
Teachers’ Association, 1n which school libra- 
ries was the main theme for discussion. The 


officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Mrs. E. C, Wilson, Libra- 
rian of Ada East Central State Teachers’ Col- 
lege; First Vice-President, Miss Mabel B. Mc- 


Clure, Librarian of the Carnegie Library, 
Enid; Second Vice-President, Mrs. W. A. 
Phelps, Librarian of the Carnegie Library, 


Hobart; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Elaine 
Boylan of Oklahoma City. 


St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Library Association 
Tue St. Louis chapter of the A. L. A. held 


its February meeting at the new Webster 
Groves Public Library, the first public library 
building erected in St. Louis County. The pro- 
gram consisted of addresses by Miss Katherine 
T. Moody on “Incidents in the history of Web- 
ster Groves,” and Dr. George W. Stephens, 
president of the Webster Groves library board, 
on “The Library and Its History.’ Book re- 
views were given by Miss Margaret Doud and 
Mr. Leon Carnovsky. 


Connecticut 
A Borden Library Club has recently been 
formed in honor of Mr. William Alanson Bor- 
den, for many years librarian of the Young 
Men’s Institute of New Haven. In 1910 Mr. 
Borden left for India where he became Di- 
rector of the State Libraries of Baroda. Mr. 
Borden was elected Honorary President of the 
Club and Miss Abby Dunn, librarian of the 
Young Men’s Institute, was elected President. 


)- 


-~/ 


Library Club of Cleveland and 
Vicinity 

Tas first regular meeting of the Library ( 
of Cleveland and Vicinity for the year 1928-29 
was a dinner meeting at the Women’s ( 
Club, Monday evening, Nov. 16. One hund: 
and thirty members were present to hear |); 
Wilham Warner Bishop, Librarian of the U1 
versity of Michigan, speak on “Modernizin, 
the Vatican Library.” 

The second meeting of the season was held 
on the evening of Feb. 1. The program 
an informal tribute to the memory of Mr. |; 
Griswold White, who for forty-four years \ 
actively interested in the Cleveland Public 
brary. At the close of the meeting an opp 
tunity was given to see some of the rarities 
the John G. White collection, 


Forward Look in Mexico Is 
Discussed 
Tue San Antonio Library Club held its r 


ular mid-winter meeting on Feb. 2 as the guests 
of the Pomona Public Library of Pomona, 
Cal. The meeting was held in the Pomor 

Mexican Church, and two interesting and well 
informed speakers discussed the topic, “Th 
Forward Look in Mexico.” This club meet 
three times a year and is made up of the stati 
members of the various libraries from the sin 
rounding cities of Pomona, Claremont, Sa 

Dimas, La Verne, Upland, Ontario, Chino ai 

Brea-Olinda. 


Sociology Professor Addresses 
Chicago Library Club 

Ara meeting of the Chicago Library Club o1 
February 14 Mr. William L. Bailey, proyesso: 
of sociology of Northwestern University, chos 
“The Library Via the Community” for the sub 
ject of his address to the members. Mr. Bailey, 
an analyst of communities, said that communi 
ties, particularly urban ones, are complex o1 
ganisms. Any survey of a community must 
take into account at least three hundred items, 
agencies, institutions, ete. Of this group ther 
are about a dozen main aspects—economics, 
health, educational, ete. The library is classed 
as one of the dozen major parts. “The library 
in the community is as vital as any and mor 
than some. In no small degree is it true that 
‘as is the library, so is the community.’ ’ 
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Hine Bookstacks 


Include 














many REFINEMENTS vital to the 
correct system of housing BOOKS 


LIBRARIANS no longer are satisfied with merely “the idea of 
storing books in the cheapest manner regardless of efficiency.” 








BOOKSTACKS lasting 100 years or more 
should be Sanitary and therefore economical to clean. 


The design should be pleasing architecturally and one that does not 
soon become trying. 


Shelves whether high or low should be easily and quickly re-adjusted 
without the use of tools or a spirit level. 


“Oversized” books should be readily accommodated without the neces 
sity of a re-arrangement. 
Book-covers and binding-welts should be preserved and not damaged 


while standing on shelves. 


Would you not welcome a booksupport that is applied to the shelf, 
will not topple over when heavy books rest against it and yet is readily 
re-adjusted ? 








ONLY in the HINE BOOKSTACK 


will you find an approach to the “ideal” and you'll be amazed at the 
reasonable price in addition, 

You'll never appreciate, until you see a full-sized sample of the “1929 
Model Bookstack,” how skillfully our craftsmen have eliminated all 
of the serious and well-recognized objections. 


It will be a pleasure to send you literature, 
suggestions and estimates 








EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CoO., INC. 


Designers and Builders of “HINE BOOKSTACKS” 


51 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 

















The Open Round Table 


New Additions and Book Lists 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

It has occurred to me that whoever wrote 
the comment in the Editorial Forum of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for Feb. 1, 1929, that stated 
“that few libraries now publish extended lists 
of additions,” might like to know why we make 
our list, which practically includes all addi- 
tions, so long. 

We have many branch libraries, 160, located 
near and far from the Central Office in Los 
Angeles, and only a few of the branches have 
yet been provided with catalogs, so that the 
principal purpose of our bulletin is to pro- 
vide for our patrons a more accessible list of the 
books added to the library from time to time. 
At the end of the year the several numbers are 
indexed and bound. Two volumes have now 
been completed and each branch has been sup- 
plied with this annual printed catalog at an 
outlay of eighty-one cents each, which, how- 
ever, does not include the salaries of persons 
who participate in its compilation. 

The use of the volume at first was little, but 
it is now proving itself an invaluable tool, both 
to the custodians of small branches as well as 
the librarians of large branches and to many 
library patrons who find it helpful in request- 
ing books that are not to be found upon the 
local library shelves. 

HELEN E. VoGLEson, 
Librarian, County of Los Angeles Free Library, 
California. 


Standards in Librarianship 

To THE Epiror OF THE LIBRARY JOURNAL: 

We were very interested in Mr. Shores’s ar- 
ticle (Liprary JourNAL, Jan. 15, 1929) on 
“Limiting the Library School Output.” Did 
he really mean, however, that “finally the re- 
quirements were raised until a college degree 
became an essential?’ Perhaps a college de- 
gree is essential in Tennessee, but it certainly 
is not in the Middle West. In fact, library 
hoards seem to steer away from college grad- 
uates—maybe they fear they'll have to pay too 
much for them. On our own library staff of 
twenty there are only three B. A.’s, one of 
whom is the Librarian. We sometimes won- 
der whether requirements in library work are 


going up after all. We surely wish there were 


legislations which would place librarians ac- 
cording to education, experience and training 
—and incidentally give them the salaries they 
deserve. 

\ Trrep-or-BEING-PATIENT-ASSISTANT,. 


Girl Scouts Place Library Within 
Reach of Shut-Ins 


A service distinctly beneficial to persons co 
fined by illness or suffering from infirmity wa 
inaugurated recently by the Des Moines Pu! 
lic Library of Iowa. Members of the Gi: 
Scouts organization have volunteered to serve 
as messengers and will transport books to and 
from persons who have no other means oi 
securing library service. The only effort ne 
essary on the part of the reader is that 01 
notifying the library that the service is desired 
Girl Scouts will return the books when they ar 
due or at any time previous to the date, upor 
request. Use of the telephone or mailing of : 
postal card will bring a scout with a desired 
book. There will be no charge for this servic: 
Children’s Librarians’ Section, A.L.A. 
Executive Committee 
Chairman, Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis Pul- 
lic Library. 
Vice-Chairman, Evan Glenn 
geles Public Library. 
Secretary, Mary Frances Cox, Carnegie Li 
brary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Treasurer, Helen M. Reynolds, Detroit Public 
Library. 
Ex-Chairman, Annabel Porter, Seattle Public 
Library. 

Chairman Professional Training, 
Knapp, Detroit Public Library. 
Chairman Book Production, Elva 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
Chairman Evaluation, Helen 
Western Univ. School of 

Science. 


Leslie, Los An 


Elisabet! 
S. Smith, 


Martin, 


Library 


300k 


Reserve 


Four Members of Book Evaluation Committ. 

Nora Buest, North Carolina Univ. Library, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Claire Nolte, Los Angeles County Free L.- 
brary, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary R. Lucas, Providence, R. 
brary. 

Eleanor Stanfield, Public Library, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The Members Elected at Large 
Elisabeth Knapp, Detroit Public Library. 
Ruth Theobald, Public Library, Montclair 

N. J. 
Mary S. Wilkinson, Enoch Pratt Free lL 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 


I., Public Li- 
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PERSONAL EFFICIENCY FILE 


Lay out a good personal fil- 
ing plan and you will find its 
operation almost automatic. 
You simply read from the file 
or reach for what you need, 
without calling for and waiting 
— without interruption of 
thought and concentration. 


This cabinet is standard, 
with caster base to move read- 
ily, but 5” leg base with brass 
sockets may be substituted at 
no additional cost. Without 
casters or leg base there is a 
reduction in price, and the 
total height is 214” less. 


No. 772 — Personal efh- 
ciency letter size desk cabinet, “ae 
° : . Cabinet, outside measurements, 36 4 
full steel vertical construction, with ce a ane 
‘ high, with casters, 1412” wide, 24!2” deep. 
tray or storage drawer in top and two 





expansible letter file drawers below. No. 772 Olive green 45.90 
Storage drawer inside 57%” high, Two-tone 48.20 
1214” wide, 22” deep. Letter files — 51.85 
inside 1014” high, 12” wide, yt a e 

deep. Trays are priced separately. ot OCk; 5.10 


773 3x5 lift out 
trays (2 can 


be placed 






Automatically 





Expands in top draw- 
. er) each 1.60 
774 4x6 lift out 
tray, each 1.70 


773-A 3x5 cross 
card tray, 
each 

774-A 4x6 cross 
card tray, 


each 1.60 
INFORMATION FILE 


Expansible feature also available in 2, 
3 or 4 drawer information or letter size 
file. Write for description and price. 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


1.30 


Automatically 
Compresses 
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Among Librarians 
Della Dunmore, Simmons 1916, died of pneu 
monia on Feb, 13 in Seattle. Miss Dunmore had 


. 4 
been in the reference department of the Seattle Public 
Library since September, 1924, and previous to that 
time had been on the staff of the Newark (N. J.) 
Public Library. Her loss is keenly felt by a host 


oft triends both East and West. 


Opportunities 
United States Civil Service Examination 


The United Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the tollowing open competitive examination : 
Junior Librarian 

\pplications for junior librarian must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than March 26. 

The examination is to fill vacancies in the Federal 
classified service for duty in Washington, D. C., or 
in the field. At present there is a vacancy in the 
office of Aide for -Morale, Marine Barracks, Paris 
Island, S. C.; also a vacancy in the Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The entrance salary for this position in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is $2,000 a year. For appointment to 
the field service the salary will be approximately the 
same \ probationary period of six months is re- 
quired; advancement after that depends upon indi- 
vidual efficiency, increased usefulness and the oc- 
currence of vacancies in higher positions. 

The duties are to perform, under supervision, li- 
brary work of professional grade. Competitors will 
be rated on library economy, cataloging, classification, 
bibliography and modern languages. 

Full information may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
United States Civil Service 
post office or custom 


states 


or the secretary of the 
Board of Examiners at the 
house in any city. 

a a 

Library school and college graduate holding the 
M.A. degree wishes to consider change in position. 
Reference or administrative work in a college or his 
torical library preferred. Several years of experi- 
ence in college libraries. G.14. 
* * * 

“Princeton University Library invites applications 
for three cataloging positions. In addition to high 
general requirements in academic and technical train- 
ing, special consideration will be given to experience 
in cataloging of periodicals, classification and revi 
sion. Appointments will be made between now and 
September first, according to availability of candi- 
dates. Salaries $1,500 to $2,500.” 

a aa 


TRAINED LiprArIAN, ten vears’ experience, includ- 
ing three vears’ cataloging, two years’ reference, one 
year in charge of small library, wishes new position 
\ugust or September 1. Extensive knowledge of 
government documents. Prefer Middle West or West: 
position in reference department or involving admin- 
reference work G.13 


istrative o1 





THe Liprary Journ 


WANTED—An experienced cataloguer with col 
degree and library school training. Salary, $1,80( 
Muskogee Public Library, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 

: ok 


College graduate with library school training, 


school library and teaching experience; at pri 

college librarian; desires change to position i: 

near New York City. G 
2 


Woman, still young at forty, desires change of | 
tion. Holds A. B. and B. S. in Library Science, 
has start on M. L. S. Several years’ experienc: 
college and teachers’ college librarian as well as 
vear as instructor in library school of high stand 


Minimum salary $2,500—$3,000 for school y: 
Available June 15 or Sept. 1. I 


Man available March 1, 1929, as chief librariai 
reference librarian in university, public or sp 
library. College graduate, Library School gradu 
Experience as executive and administrator in libt 
wok. Prefers to locate in eastern or mid-Atlant 
States. N. 3. 

a a 


Wanted: A high school librarian wishes tempora: 
position during July and August, available Jun 
Library school graduate. Experienced in public 
college library and High School Librarian 6 yea 

F.12 
 * - & 

Position as library assistant wanted by y 
woman, high school graduate one year of college a: 
other educational qualifications; graduate of a 
months’ apprentice course in library science in a 
library, and some other library experience. F.1] 


* * * 


Librarian, with one year’s experience and traini! 
in Library School, also experience in Public Librar 
wishes position as assistant in Public Library. 


R.H.1 


The Calendar 


March 26—Rural Library Extension 
called by A.. L. A. at Chicago. 

May 4-11—National Congress of 
Washington, D. C. 

May 9—International Book Exhibit, Seville, Span 

May 13-15—Special Libraries Conference, Washi 
ton, D(C; 

May 13-18—A. L. A. Conference at Washingt 
D. C. The first general meeting will be held 
Monday evening. 

May 20—Book Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 

May 20-22—American Association for Adult Edu 
tion, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

June 6—Rhode Island Library Association at Wes 
terlv. 

June 15-19—World Congress of Libraries and Bibli 
ography, Rome. 

June 25-26—Continued Conferences at Venice. 


Confere: 


Parents-Teachers 
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| 
To Librarians: | 

| Announces 
In consideration of our knowledge of the | A EUROPEAN EXPEDITION 


book binding cratt in all its branches; TO VISIT 
the personal supervision given to the a ; om ; 
LIBRARIES AND LITERARY 


books that come to us for binding; the 


skilful workmanship, and fine binding LANDMARKS 


materials we use, we have no hesitation IN 


in assuring librarians that they will find | ENGLAND. SCOTLAND, BELGIUM. GER- 


it an advantage to send us not only or- 
ders for rebinding books and magazines, | 
but also orders for NEW BOOKS, in 
our special methods of binding. 


MANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE 
under the leadership of 
Vrs. Lois Townley Place 
of the Detroit Teachers College Library 


The Open Road 


Our binding facilities and our staff have Detreit, Michions 
2en increased to insure prompt service. a 8 
heen increa t all I ms Sailing from New York, July 3rd, S.S. 


We shall be glad to add vour name to our 
mailing list so that you may receive copies of 


Se > 2 Ss 
our lists. September Ist. 


Inclusive round trip—S683 


New Book Department in Charge of Vembership limited to twelve. 


“Columbus.” Return sailing from Cherbourg, 
August 23rd, S.S. “Miinchen.”. Due New York, 


Mrs. K. E. Barry The members of the group will be received by 


RADEMAEKERS share their interests. 


For itinerary and travel details address the 
leader on 


The OPEN ROAD, Ine. 


Library Binders and Booksellers 





NEWARK New Jersey 


20 West 43rd Street New York 


Kuropean librarians and will be accompanied in 
each country by English-speaking guides who 











} 























THEY STAND THE WEAR 











NOTHING IS SO CONVINCING AS EXPERIENCE 
Our Buckram Bindings will prove 
their value if given a_ chance. 
HAVE YOU TRIED THEM? 
Catalogs on request. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers and Bookbinders 


(Library Specialists) Springfield, Mass. 








If Books Could Be Better Bound Any Book of Any Publisher 
We Would Do It. In Any Binding 




















Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 


4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 


ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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Journ 


THe LisrRary 





The New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-four pounds. 





Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 
You can insure against the possible results of this 
strain by using the large volume in conjur 


tion with 
The HRH 
REVOLVING 
CATALOG STAND 


Will help you to use the CATALOG with ease and 
convenience and the book will last probably fo 

five times longer. 

Genuine quarter oak stained to 
golden oak or medium antique oak..... 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass, 








Do You Want Do You Need | 


a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 
We have desirable Tell us your needs. 
openings all over | We can supply the 
as, om All branches person you require 


for any place on your 


staff. Service free to 
‘ employers. 


Dept. A | 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


of library work, 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 





THE 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 


Inc. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 


Foreign Language Bookstore 


| in the United States 


and 

| has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 

| on all subjects 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 














Out-of. Print Bosie <a | 
Books on Special Subjects | 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported | 
free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 
OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 
of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- | 

| 

| 


lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries 


Correspondent Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. | 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings | 














| WANTED 
The following numbers of the Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, New York, are 


urgently needed in connection with a 
study of contemporary literature: 
November, 1925, 
three inclusive (May, 1922, to April, 
1925). Address Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


and volumes one to 











—=_ 


| MARTINUS NUJHOFF, Bookseller 


The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 
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(BVO site | 
EXPENSES | 
300: 


The 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
‘They are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for Booklet Z 


STUDENTS. Traver Ciup 


S58- 


James Myers. 


WANTED 
The Liprary JOURNAL will pay 25c. 
each for all copies of the February Ist 


issue of the LiprARY JOURNAL. 








WANTED 


Government in  Industrv’’ (Doran 
at $1.00 each postpaid. re: 
xf industri Palas r 


“Representative 
Limited number 
larly $2.00 Gives analysis of forms 
With particular reference to employe represent ath 


Author, formerly Personne] Director of the Dutchess 
is now Industrial Secretary of the 


Churches Seage shun ersity < 
Send " enders to Worth M. Tippy 


mends this boc 
105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 





ae 
< 























Guide Their Reading 


With a Map 







These Maps Help Bookreaders by Guid- 


ing Them to the Locale and Over the 
Trails of Hundreds of Great Stories. 


The Map of Great Adventures 

The Map of Great Adventures has been 
planned as a practical method of stimulating 
interest in books and reading. No one can 
glance over it without feeling an irresistible 
desire to follow through print some trail of 
great adventure on land and sea. The map, 
quaint drawings and legends give a hundred 
and fifty good reasons for more ——_ 
Drawn by Paul M. Paine. Full size. 22 x 2 2 
ancnes. 4.coloss:. PSIG... <<.cc 4ce en See 


The Map of America’s Making 


Printed in the warm and beautiful tones of 
the lovable old maps with scores of little illus- 
trative drawings which scatter over the land. 
Over 200 references to famous and romantic 
events in American history. No one sees the 
map without settling down to a half hour’s 
enjoyment and no one can study it without 
having his knowledge of American history re- 
freshed and stimulated. Drawn by Paul M. 


Paine. Size, 22 x 28 inches. Full colors. 
IDM aha chic Gee eared era Rela MC re $2.50 


Booklover’s Map of the British Isles 
Beautifully colored and attractively por- 
trayed with legends and drawings, the interest- 
ing contour and natural beauty of the Islands 
provides a library or wall map of exceptional 


desirability. Drawn by Paul M. Paine. Unt- 
form with others in the series. Full colors. 


PUD ccacves Seer rT eer $2.50 


The Booklover’s Map of America 

A Chart of Certain Landmarks of Literary 
Geography. References have been made to the 
most significant books of all periods of our lit- 
erature. 

There are nearly 300 books mentioned. This 
Booklover’s Map will be welcomed by all teach- 
ers of literature and will be most appropriate 
for school and public libraries, class rooms and 
homes. Drawn by Paul M. Paine. Size 22 x 
28 inches. Full colors. Price.........$2.50 


Picture Map of the Holy Land 
A fascinating picture chart of Bible history 


for wall decoration. 

[he first impression of the map is that it is 
a wall decoration of great beauty. The sec- 
ond 1s that it carries in its legends and designs 
the spirit of the whole country, which will 
make its history even more easily understood 
as well as the routes of travel, the direction of 
the rivers, the relation of mountain to sea and 
of town to town. It will be a most appropriate 
decoration for any room and for Sunday 
School or church parlor. The legends and 
drawings have been taken from the most 
authoritative reference books. 

Drawn by Harold Haven Brown, Size, 22 

x 28 inches. Full colors. Price........$2.50 


All of these maps are done in the quaint style 
and stmple charm of the rare old maps so 
prised nowadays. 


Each Map is an Appropriate Decoration in Any Library 


R. R. BOWKER CO. . . 


- 62 West 45th St., New York 











(nen the Demand is 


Distinctiveness 


LIBRARIES with interiors outstanding from a point of 
distinctiveness and individuality are invariably planned by 
Library Bureau designers. 

Such was the case in the Greenwich (Conn.) Public Library. 
L. B. designers working in conjunction with the architects 
prepared special equipment to conform with the archi- 


- 


> a i 
Ee a ra tecture of the building. The result is a pleasing harmony 
t i ' of furnishings, proper spacing ..a generally better arranged 
Ye and more efficient library. 
Red SE 


Jn . : , ‘ 
You, too, can benefit from L. B. experience. Constructive 


suggestions made without obligation. Write the nearest 


L. B. man today. 


Library Bureau Divtston— 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE fue. 


451 Broadway, New York City 


H eadquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 








